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Amevican Board of Fforcign Missions, 


3. The first class in Vulgar and Dec- 


| 
Erplon. | imal Fractions, Arithmetical and Geo- 
| metrical Progression, Practice, and 
MISSION COLLEGE. Interest. 


4 ‘The first class in Geography. 
5. Both classes in Ostervald’s Abridg- 


contemplated Mission College in Ceylon, was \| ent of the Bible, together with a short 
published at pp. 129—133 of the last volume. || system of Chronology. 


We shall now give some account of the pro- || 6, The writing books, manuscripts 


gress, which has been made with reference to || in Arithmetic, books of phrases in Ta- 
that institution; premising, that a notice of the | mul ee er of maps, 
. ; were p . . 

Central School at Batticotta may be wm } Set aan of time, the students were 
ap iow anna mapa ae om we ex- | not examined in Tamul, in which they 
tract the following from a circular, prirted by || hag attended to the study of Nannool— 
Mr. Winslow during his late visit to Cal-|) the grammar of the high language; and 
cutta. See Herald for June, p. 169. ‘to Negundoo—the native dictionary, in 
| connexion with reading ‘Tamul poetry. 
A Central School, designed as a germ | Ona former examination, the students 
of the College, has been established at |, declaimed in English, and exhibited dia- 
Batticotta, in the district of Jaffna, |! logues in the same language.—The fol- 
where it isintended that institution shall | lowing extract ofa letter from Sir Rich- 
be placed. Into this school, the most | ard Ottley will show that he was grat- 
promising and forward lads under in- | ified with the appearance of the stu- 
struction, to the number of more than || dents at the examination. After mak- 
40, were received two years ago, under |! ing avery generous donation to the 
the care and instruction of a Principal, | institution, Sir Richard says:— 

the Rev. Mr. Poor, assisted by a learn- |, “My former opinion of your util- 
ed native tutor, and two teachers. With | ity is not only confirmed, but 1 enter- 
the exception of a few individuals, who |} tain much more sanguine hopes of the 
have left the seminary, these lads, di- | progress of civilization amongst the 
vided into two classcs, are pursuing the || natives, than I did previously to witness- 
studies prescribed for the first and sec- || ing the examination of the pupils on 
ond years of the college course. A | Tuesday. I propose to mention the 
brief notice of the last annual exam- || Compendium of Algebra to Mr. Lam- 
ination, which was attended by Sir |! brick; and I hope he may be able to 
Richard Ottley, the Hon. Puisne Jus- || assist you. I would, however, advise 
tice of Ceylon, Major Antill, of the first || you to begin with two books of Euclid, 
Ceylon regiment, anc several other gen- || at least, before the entrance into alge- 
tlemen, will serve to show the present | braical ealculations; and I should much 
state of the seminary. The students regret to be informed, that the boys, 
had attended, during the term, to the | who have made such advancement in 
study of high ‘Tamul, and varigus learning, had stopped at the point 
branches in Englisn, which they all where they might with advantage enter 
read, write, and speak with some fa- the region of general reasoning, and 
cility. ‘universal arithmetic.” 

1, Both classes were examined in The better to prepare the lads, whe 
English Grammar, and rendering Eng- | had been instructed at the different sta- 
lish into ‘Tamul. tions, to enter the Central School or 

2. The second classin Arithmetic College, an Academy or Free Board- 
—the Simple and Compound rules, Re- | ing School, on the British system, wa’ 
duction, and the Rule of Three. opened at. Tillipally, more than 6ix 
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Our readers will recollect, that a plan of the || 
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The above named gentlemen, by thus pat- 


ence of the Rev. Mr. Woodward, as- |! ronizing the institution, may be regarded as 
|| giving their testimony in favor of its practic- 


sisted by two native teachers. In this 
preparatory school, there are now more 
than.100 lads on the Charity Founda- 


} 


tion, with several others who are not | 
supported. Of these lads 23 are pre- | 
pared to enter the Central School, and | 


would have been received at the com- 
mencement of the last term, had there 
been proper accommodations for so 
large anumber. But though the mis- 


sion has had funds—raised principally | 


in America—to support the lads in the 


seminaries above mentioned, and also. 


the girls in the Female Charity Board- 
ing School, and to pay the salaries of 
the Principals and Teachers, it has not 
been able to erect the necessary build- 
ings. It presents rather an anomaly— 
a considerable number of students for 
acollege, without a college edifice. 
nares and elegant buildings are not 
wanted; because a would be unsuit- 
able to the habits of the students; but 
sets of plain low rooms, sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the boys to eat, sleep, and 
study in; with a neat College edifice, 
for hall, lecture-rooms, library, &c. and 
a small chapel, are needed. Through 
the generosity of several gentlemen, in 
Ceylon and Madras, the missionaries 
have been able to commence, and have 
now nearly finished, two sets of rooms 
for the students containing three rooms 
each; and one large and handsome 
room for a hall, and other purposes, 
until a college edifice may be built. 


"lhese are all situated upon the church, | 


or government lands at Batticotta. 
Another set of rooms for the students 
must be immediately added; and it is 
extremely desirable to commence the 
other buildings. Funds gnly are want- 
ing. 

Among the gentlemen in Ceylon, who have 
subscribed to the College, are the following. 
—Sir Hardinge Gifford,* Chief Justice, Sir 
Richard Ottley. Associate Judge, The Hon. 
R. Boyd, Chief Secretary to Government, G. 
Lusignam, Esq. Dep. Sec. to Government, W. 
H. Hooper, Esq. Prov. Judge, Colombo, J. N. 
Mooyart, Esq. Sitting Magistrate, Colombo, 
the Rev. J. S. M. Glenie, Archdeacon, Co- 
lombo, the Rev. S. Lambrick, Church Mis- 
sionary, R. M. Sneyd, Esq. Collector, Manaar, 
Major Audoin, Charles Scott, Esq. Collector, 
Jaffaa, Dr. Frazier, J. G. Forbes, Esq. Prob. 
Judge, Jaffna. Z. Dyke, Esq. Sitting Magis- 
trate, J. T. Anderson, Esq. The amount of 
these subscriptions is 2,835 Rix dollars. 





* In our last number, Sir Richard Otley was 
called Chief Justice; and possibly a —y 
taken place by the death 
tice Gifford. Ech 


may have 


or resiguation of Chicf Jus- 








ability and promise of usefulness. 

At Calcutta, Mr. Winslow obtained the 
subscription of the Chief Justice, two mem- 
bers of the Council, one of the other Judges, 
a Secretary of the Government, and other 
gentlemen in office.* He also received the 
following testimonial from tle Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. 


Chowringhee, Dec. 6, 1825. 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—] have read with 
much interest the Reports of your mis- 
sionary establishment, and intended plan 
of Christian education, in the neighbor- 
hood of Jaffna, and regret that the prior 

| and urgent claims of Bishop’s. College 
prevent my contributing at present to- 
wards it in any other way than by my 
| good wishes. Those good wishes are 
| strengthened by all which I have heard 
and known of your labors, and those of 
_your brethren in Ceylon; where I can 
say with truth that] found an unan- 
imous testimony borne by the members, 
| both of the Church of England and 
other Christian sects, to the zeal, the 
judgment, and exemplery conduct of 
the American missionaries. 
| JT remain, dear Sir, with much esteem, 
your obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) ReEGinatp CatcurTta. 


| The Rev. M. Winslow’, &&c. &c. 





Cxcctaw Mtlission. 


ASSOCIATION OF MISSIONARIES IN 
THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NA- 
TIONS. 





On the 4th of May last, a meeting of mission- 
aries was held at Monroe, in the Chickasaw 
nation, agreeably to an appointment made at 
a similar meeting at Mayhew, the year before. 
' From the Chickasaw mission, which is under 
the care of the Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia, there were present, the Rev. Thomas 
C. Stewart, Rev. Hugh Wilson, Rev. Wil- 
| liam Blair, and Messrs. Turner and Wilson; 
| from the Cherokee mission, under the care of 
| the Board of Foreign Missions, the Rev. Sam- 
| uel A. Worcester; and from the Choctaw mis- 
sion, also under the care of that Board, the 
| Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, Rev. Alfred Wright, 
| Rev. Cyrus Byington, and Mr. Ebenezer Bliss. 
| At this fheeting, an Association was formed, 
| the nature and objects of which will be learned 


| 
| 





* Respectable donations to the College have also 
been syesived from gentlemen residiug at Madras.£4. 
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from the following abstract of its articles | 
of union. | 
| 


1, This association shall be called 
The Association of Missionaries in the 
Choctaw-and Chickasaw nations. | 

2. The Association shall be com- 
posed of the ministers of the Gospel in || 
the two nations under the patronage of || 
the A. B.C. F.M. and the Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia, together 
with an equal number of lay brethren 
connected with the missions,to be desig- |! 
nated as the Association shall from time |}, 
to time direct. Brethren belonging to 
other missions, under the patronage of |! 
the Board, or of the Synod, may also j; 
attend as members. ° 
_ 3. The object of this Association 
is to promote mutual edification, to || 
strengthen each other by counsel and 

I 





prayer, and to concert measures for the 
advancement of the cause, in which we 
are engaged. 

4. The Association shall meet annu- 
ally, on the Thursday next succeeding 
the second Wednesday in September. 
The place of nieeting shall be deter- 
mined by vote at the annual meeting 
next preceding. 


The remaining articles are intended to se- 


| Ir will be recollected, 


| lately come to hand. 
| it will now be made. 
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South America. 


MR. BRIGHAM’S REMARKS ON MEN-. 
DOZA. 


that Mr. Brigham; 





| on his way from Buenos Ayres to Chili, paas- 
| ed through Mendoza, a place of considera- 
| ble note on the eastern side of the Andes, and 
| that he there spent about three weeks. See 
| Miss. Her. for April, pp. 112, 113. The des- 


cription of this place was reserved by Mr. 
Brigham until the narrative of his journey 


| had been completed, for the sake of a continu- 


ous history of that interesting tour, and has 
Copious extracts frey 
Appearance of the City. 


Nov. 12, 1824, Mendoza is situated 
about seven or eight miles from the 


| eastern foot of the Andes, in the bote 
_tom of a long, shallow valley, which 
| runs 
| Through this valley the Mendoza river, 
‘which enters it from the mountains, 
| seven leagues to the south, runs to the 


parallel with the mountains, 


north, on the east side of the town, 


| watering the rich grounds along its 


banks, and giving motion to @ variet 


cure order and efficiency in the meetings, in bof mills and other useful machinery. 


which it isa leading object to discuss ques- 


work of missions. 

The following resolution, after having been 
fully discussed, was adopted by the Associa- 
tion. 


| 
tions of practical utility in reference to the 
| 
| 


That we consider the support and 
instruction of schools, to be objects of 
sufficient importance to induce persons 
to devote their services gratuitously to 
the business; and that we can cordially 
advise persons of suitable qualifications 
to devote themselves, in the above 
manner, to these labors. 














As specimens of the practical questions, 
which occupied the attention of the meet- 
ing, we quote the following. 


How can we best promote a high || 


and happy state of pious affections? 
How can we best promote union of 
feeling and action? 
How much importance should be 
attached to the acquisition of the native 
mguegee? 
What can we do for the great mass 
of the Indian population? 


The next meeting of the Association was 


Small streams also descend in various 
places from the mountains, and canals 
are also dug and supplied by the large 
river, so that all the lands about the 
town, for many leagues, are irrigated, 
and under the highest state of cultiva- 
tion. Aithough you are here in a coun- 
_try where no rain falls from sprin 
| to winter, the whole face of the so 
| seems covered with grain, grass, fruit- 
| trees, and vineyards, and all in the fresh- 
, est and liveliest green. Ascending a 
| steeple, and casting your eye around, 
| the whole country, tar as the vision ex- 
| tends, appears like one immense, beau- 
| tiful garden. Beside the apple, pear, 
| peach, plum, and cherry trees in abun- 
| dance, here was seen that of the fig, 
| olive, orange, lemon, in addition to sev- 
| eral varieties of the vine and ornamental 
| plants; and as it was now the spring of 
this hemisphere, nearly all these trees, 
shrubs, and plants, were full of blos- 
| soms, holding up their smiling faces to 
' the sun, and literally loading the air 
' with the fragrance of their breath. 
The site of Mendoza is nearly level, 
_ yet sufficiently descending towards the 
river on the east, to convey water in 
| small rivulets a all the squares 
i gardens. The length of the city, 
| from north to south, is that of twelve 





appointed to be held at Mayhew. 








| squares, and its width that of eight 
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the streets regularly crossing each oth- 
er at right angels. 
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| 
| 


Ave. 


To this beautiful spot, the people re- 
air, when the heat of the day is past, 


The method of building is the same } for the threefold purpose ot exercise, 


as in Buenos Ayres, except that few 
houses have altos, and azo/eas, and the 
walls are generally made oi what is 
called advbes, blocks of mud. These 
walls, however, are usually plastered 
without and within, appearing as well 
as walls of brick, and, in this dry cli- 
mate, are equally as good, : 
Near the centre of the town, is an 
open public square, having the great 
pal on the south, the cabildo on the 
east, handsome dwelling-houses an 
stores on the north and west, and in 
the centre a fountain of water of ten or 
twelve feet elevation. The cabildo, col- 
lege, custom-house, and seven church- 


es, comprise all the public buildings of || i 
| dividuals, but living as they do at an 
|, immense 


the place. The churches have ali a 
steeple and bell, generally a plurality 
of them, and some are well made, hand- 
some edifices. : ; 
Directly west of the city, the inhab- 
itants have formed an /ameda, or 


; conversation, and refreshment. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


On the 
evenings of feast days, a full band of 
music assemble at the Alameda, and 
then it is not a little interesting to wit- 
ness the groups, which are drawn out. 
i think I have never met a people of so 
much natural amiableness and polite- 
ness It is here a custom to incline the 
head, and salute all you meet of re- 


| spectable appearance, whether known 


and | 


or not; a custom, which was rather 
troublesome to me at first, but after- 


| wards pleasing, as it seemed to grow 


spontaneously from their unaffected 


|| kindness of disposition. 


I do not suppose that the Mendozi- 
ans are without crimes and corrupt in- 


distance from commercial 


| towns, and few of them ever having 
' been from their native village, they 
have certainly escaped many of those 
| vices and deceitful arts, which have 


public walk, which merits a descrip- | 


tion. It consists of a vaised, 
round, twelve yards wide, and the 
fength of six squares, or about ten hun- 


level |, 


hundred yards. On each side of the | 
walk, is planted a row of poplar trees, || 


six feet apart, now twelve year's old, in 


their prime and beauty. Just within 


these rows of trees, are arranged, in 
the walk, rows of seats, made of brick 


and mortar, in form of sofas; while | 


just without these rows, run rills of 
water, in neat stone canals. On the 
west side of the Alameda, throughout 
its whole length, runs a wide, well made 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
' 


road for horses and carriages, hemmed | 
in, also, on the west, by another row of | 
trees, and beyond this are seen green | 
ficlds, fruit-trees, and vineyards in the |; 
greatest luxuriance and abundance. On , 
the east side of the walk, about twelve | 


yards distant, is the first row of houses, 


containing a great number of confec- | 


tionary shops, where sweet-meats ot 
every kind, and ices, are prepared, and 
offered for sale at a trilling expense. 
‘The space between these shops aud the 
walk, is every day washed and swept. 


grown up in all fashionable maritime 


ports. 
Dr. G. and Schools 


T had letters of introduction to Doctor 
G. a young physician from Scotland, 
now residing in Mendoza. He was ab- 
sent on my arrival, but has now return- 


| ed, and seems possessed of all those 


good qualities, which I had been taught 
to expect in him. He has received 
a regular academic education in his 
own country, came to this place four 
years since for the improvement of his 
vealth, and here continues still occu- 
pied, partly by the duties of his profes- 
sion, partly in making wine, and partly 
in botanical researches. His collection 
of plants is very extensive, a 
almost every species and variety foun 

in the contiguous plain and mountains, 
and an account of which will one day 
appear before the public, as he allowed 
me to conjecture. This gentleman has 


been of great utility to this village, es- 


and is provided with rows of tables and | 
chairs, placed for customers in the || 
fresh open air, and shaded by the thick 

| been particularly instrumental in form- 


trees of the waik. 


At the southern extremity of the || 
thirty-nine girls, from five to twelve 
| years of age, instructed by a worthy, 
|, competent young woman, whom Doct. 


walk is erected a small pavilion or tem- 
ple, ascended by eight stone steps, and 
supported above by a dozen doric pil- 
lars, forming, on the whole, a neat and 
airy resort. ‘This pavilion, and all the 
walk, are always washed and swept at 
mid-day from the adjacent rills, and 
thus rendered increasingly inviting. 


i 


i 
| 


pecially among the young people, with 
whom he justly possesses a great influ- 
ence. 

He accompanied me this morning, to 
visit a female school, which he has 


ing and cherishing. It now contains 


G. himself has taught. ‘This school 
is conducted in part on the Lancaste- 
rian pian, and the children have made 
some good proficiency in reading, writ- 


’ ing, and arithmetic, as I had personal 














/ 
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opportunity of seeing. Every thing 
seemed conducted with stillness and 
system, calculated to give a favorable | 
impression to one who delights in the, | 
improvement of the young. Consi:der- | 
ing the great neglect of female educa- | 
tion in this country, and the evils which | 
grow cut of this neglect, ] have seen no | 
object, since | left home, more pleasing 
than this little school. 

It was peculiariy pleasing to observe 
among their books a Primer, consisting 
wholly of quotations from the Old ‘Tes- 
tament, and another from the New. 
These primers were printed in Chili, 
where a Mr. Thompson established 
Lancasterian schools, as he did also in 
this and other places of South America; 
but which have unfortunately nearly all 
begome extinct, in consequence of leav- 
ing them, in their incipient state, with- 
out experienced guides. 


There are in this place two other || 
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the library, and lay violent hands on 
Dr.G. ‘The books were therefore se- 
cured for a while in private houses, and 
Dr. G. escaped to San Juan, 50 leagues 
north, until the excitement was t. 
Since that period, the hberal party have 
been gaining ground. ‘heir press and 
library, though in a convent, are not 
disturved. ‘The library has been aug- 
mented till it contains 1,600 volumes, 
and the press is now used in printing a 
weekly liberal gazette, and occasionally 
small school-books. 


Churches. 
There are, as I have observed, seven 


churches in Mendoza. They have no 
cathedral, or canontgos, though they 


' have what is called “a Iglesia major,” 


| 


Lancasterian schools for lads, the one |! _ Sev 
| teen; the Mercy, ten; St. Francis, nine; 


small as yet, but under the care of a 
liberal, intelligent young man, 


school. 
150 students, but is as yet unfortunately 


under the control of a fanatical, illiberal 
priest, whois ambitious only to instill 


into their little minds his own supersti- ,_ ; 
| “What is the use of so many dissolute 


tious dogmas. 


and |! 


| 


promises in time, to become a useful || 


to which the secular priests belong. 
fhe number of convents is four, but 
none have many friars at present. St. 
Dominic, the largest, has but seven- 


St. Augustin, three. There is also one 
louse Of nuns, Now containing twenty 


| inmates. 
The other mentioned is large, has | 
' America, have once been rich, but are 
, now poor, and daily becoming more so. 


There are several other small schools || 


in the place kept by friars and nuns, 


but extremely imperfect and useless, |! 


the children learning little more than 
torepeat their ave marias, and other 
prayers of the same general nature. 

A tew years since, there was a col- 
lege in Mendoza of some merit, and 
the buildings of which are yet -good; 
but the war, and latterly the conten- 
tion between the liberal and bigoted 
parties, have driven teachers and stu- 
dents from it, and left the walls naked. | 
Several voung men have been sent to | 
Buenos Ayres for education, and are | 
there distinguished. It is probable, 
however, that they will soon return to 
Mendoza, as the college here is soon to 
be reorganized under the guidance of 
the liberal party. 

A few years since, a socicty was form- 
ed in Mendoza. called the Lancasterian 
School Society, the design of which 
Was, to support in part, and encourage 
Lancasterian schools by donations of 
books, and other things which might 
be requisite. A printing press was ob- 
tained, and about 700 voiumes of books 
presented by General San Martin. It 
was entered into with spirit by Dr. G. | 


{ 


These houses, like most in South 


They invariably find the hberal, pat- 
riotic party their enemies, asking, 


friars, and so much wasted property in 


', their hands?” ‘heir possessions will 


soon be entirely taken from them, as 
they have becn in Buenos Ayres, and 
they must either be secularized, or sink 


_down in poverty and insignificance, de- 


| ince. 


| 


spised by all the intelligent and influen- 
tial classes of community. I am seldom 
in any company an hour, without hear- 
ing these once powerful orders ridi- 
culed. They cannot exist in a free 
country. 


The Junta. 
Nov. 14. I went last evening to the 


Junte , the legislative body of this prov- 
Its sessions are held in what is 


' called the cabildo, a large irregular 


pile, without any pretensions to cle- 
gance, yet answering all present pur- 
poses. 

‘rhe number present was only ten, al- 
though their number consists of fifteen, 


chosen by the feofle. ‘The subject dis- 
_ cussed last evening was, the nature and 


extent of the instructions, which they 
should give to their deputies, about to 
go to the proposed national convention 
at Buenos Ayres, for the purpose of re- 


and other young men of the place, but || aniting the La Plata provinces. With 
they soon found the bigoted party jeal- |; the exception of one old Catholic cler- 


ous Opposers, and resolved to destroy || gyman, they were unanimous in the 
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wish, that their deputies should contend 
for a federal representative system, like 
that of the United States, and sanction 
no other. They wished to see the La 
Plata provinces united again by ail 


means, but not in such a way as to de- |! 


stroy the provincial Juntas, or legisia- 
tures, which were already estabiisiied, 


and highly useful. “he clergyman not | 


only opposed the idea of a federal sys- 
tem, but that of a republican system un- 
der any form. He insisted that elec- 
tive systems were unsate, and conse- 
quently impolitic. ; 

He was at once met with the pros- 
trating argument, wnich 4 had ofien 
heard used in private debate, namely, 
that such a government was safe, aud 

roved to be such by the example o: 
North America; that was not only the 
most happy and just government, but 
did appear to be aiso the most solid and 
hopeful government oa earti—there 
was not an individual in all the land, 
who wished to change its torm—a tact 
which can be asserted of no other gov- 
ernment now extant. ; 

The clergyman then took another 

nd, which it was not so easy to 
rive him from, namely, that although 
a republican system 


where it. could be borne as it is in the 
United States, yet it was wholly 
unsuitable for their own people. To 
support such a system, there must be 
great general intelligence and public 
virtue—far more than was to be found 
among them. 

He was answered by a young man, 


was the most | 
happy and desirable in the world, | 


} 


j 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
{ 





who came in during the debate, in a | 
manner so clear, candid, and able, as to | 


He seemed 


public virtue and intelligence, to which 


they could not lay claim; but still he || 


thought there were virtuous and intelli- 


gent individuals among thein, enougli to || 


commence such a system; and he telt a 


' 


Au6é. 


bor and family should be the eternal 
inheritors of power, and he himself a 
degraded, dependent plebeian? No, he 
would fight ail their battles over again; 
he would see their plains ail drenched 
in blood, before they should be trodden 
| by any rulers, save such as the people 
| designated. Hethen went into an ex- 
lamination of the advantages which a 
| federal government has over a central 
one, and with a clearness, which brought 
every vote to the support of his views, 
| except that of his clerical antagonist;— 
he had gone too far to be convinced. 
Every thing in the Junta was conduct- 
ed with great decorum and order, af- 
fording abundant evidence, when united 
with the talent displayed, that the 
Mendozians are already well qualified 
to govern themselves, ~ 
| Asin the Junta of Buenos Ayres, the 
1 


members never rise when they speak, 
and, like them, say at the beginning, 
“pidea la wer (1 ask liberty to 
speek) and, at the close, say, “he di- 
, cho,” (1 have spoken, or concluded.) 
After the session was closed, I was 
| introduced to several of the members, 
and particularly to the young orator, of 
whom I have spoken. 1 promised also 
to make him a visit this morning, whicli 
I have just done 1 found him among 
his books, which consist of Spanish, 
, French, and English, all of which he 
reads with facilit.. “Chere was a small 
picture hanging over the head of his 
bed, and as r was looking at it from the 
| opposite side of the room, he observed, 
| that it was his Santo, (his tutelar saint.) 
| This induced me to draw near to as- 
| certain its name, which I found to be 
Benjamm Franklin, and a very 
likeness of the philosopher. This led 


|| us into a free conversation age 


|| our country, and its institutions, 


confidence they should make rapid im- | 
provement in the attainment of those |, authorities were now either broken, or 


excellences. 


, also the situation of the Spanish repub- 
lics. He seemed well aware of the 
| great moral difference, which existed; 
but as their defects in this respect had 
arisen mostly from Spanish and clerical 
policy, it was to be hoped that, as these 


He said, there were both || diminished, they should make progress 


facilities and motives to the attainment || towards our standard of perfection. I 


of these qualities in a free country, | 


have met with no man in the country, 


which did not exist in a monarchical. || who seemed to me more earnestly bent 
In tlie former, office and honor depend |’ on the improvement of their condition. 


on those qualities, whereas, in the lat- } This gentleman is 


ter, offices were generally given to fa- 
vorites, whatever be their characters, 
or talents. 

He then asked, that, in case they 
were to name a frince, who should he 
be? or in calling one from Europe, who 
would be the nobility? who among us 
would consent, after having drawn a 
few breaths of freedom, that his neigh- 





now editor of a 
| weekly paper, “Echo of the Andes,” 
| which has much merit. He has also 
| recently been appointed Secretary of 
| Government, and is soon to assume that 
office. ‘ 
He is said to be a man of great in- 
dustry, is popular with all, and must 
| yet be a distinguished light in this po- 


'| litical hemisphere. 
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Earthquakes. 


20. Last night I experienced, for 
the first time, 


| 
| 


what I had long ex- || 


' 


age in the neighborhood of the An- || 
e 


s, an earthquake. It 


occurred be- | 


tween one and two o’clock of tne night, |) 


and as I had never witnessed any thing 
of the kind, I knew not, for a time, the 
cause of the noise which awoke me 


The dogs were barking with great vio- | 
lence, and the doors shaking to such a | 
degree, as induced a belief, that robbers | 
were attempting to force them opea. 1 | 


cried to young Mr. E. sleeping in the 
same room, in a loud voice, du a@ me 
las fustolas,da a mé las pristolus, (reach 
me my pistols.) thinking, that if rogues 


ing Mr. E., although he had been ab- 
sent from the country from his child- | 
hood, he at once recognized the cause 
of the commotion, shouting, an earth 

quake! an earthquake! and running 
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MAUL. 
STATION AT LAHAINA. 


Ir often happens, with regard to the distant 
missions of the Board, that though communica- 
tions are sent regudarly from those missions ,they 
arrive not in their proper order at the Rooms. 
Sometimes letters and journals, which were 
written and sent several months earlier than 
other similar documents, come to hand several 
months later, and after, indeed, their succes- 
sors have gone before the public. The only 


. } b || alternative then, is, either to suffer interest- 
were entering, they might perhaps € || ing and valuable facts to lie unnoticed, and 
deterred by such a preparation. Awak- | ' oe ; 

|| to leave the history of the missions defective; 


|| or, to call the attention of the reader to events, 


| which happened previous to some he has known. 


|| And, if the principal events cannot otherwise 


furiously for the door.—This practice | 
of running to the court, is universal in || 


this country in time of an earthquake, 
as the houses are covered with heavy, 
half cylindrical tiles, liable to be loos- | 
ened and fall, and certain to crush those 
who might be caught beneath. 
In about a minute, the noise was | 
past, the house was again still, and, | 
except the roar of dogs, all again 
was _ My sleep, however, was not | 
soun . | 
thing too serious in feeling the pillars | 
of the earth shaking, to be at once for- | 
gotten. There is too,as I well remem- | 
bered, danger when one shock occurs, | 
that others will soon succeeds In some | 
parts of the country, they are multi- | 


plied to 15 or 20 during a single night. || 


_As.I said, the noise, which is much | 
like that of a stage on frozen ground, | 


ora pavement, continued only about a || 


minute, though I am told, that the pre- | 
vious barking of dogs is proot that they 
were conscious 0 


afterwards; tor there is some- |, 


, all be given, the intelligent reader will desire 


this; for then recollection, and thought, and 
an arrangement easily made, will place be- 


|| fore him a regular series of causes and effects, 


which will enable him to trace out the pro- 
gress of intellectual and moral renovation, 


| untilthe general mind of the community has 


become enlightened and virtuous. 

For these reasons, we shall insert a number 
of extracts from a communication of Mr. 
Richards to the Corresponding Secretary, not 
long since received: and relating as they do 
to Lahaina, where the power and grace of God 
have been so signally displayed since the date 
of the communication, they will be acceptable 
to the friends of missions. Mr. Richards’ let- 
ter was dated at Lahaina, Aug. 13, 1824. 


Climate of Lahaina. 


The climate of Lahaina differs some- 


| what from the climate of these islands 


the approaching || 


shock, long before it was noticed by us. |; 


These animals, sleeping with their ear | 
m contact with the ground, perceive 


the incipient jar, and commence howl- |; 


ing, before the shock, or noise, can be 
discerned by human organs. 

I find, on inquiring, that a small shock 
was experienced in Mendoza last morth, | 
and another in April, six mnths be- 
fore. They occur here usually about 
four times a year, but never more se- 
vere than the one of last night. ‘They 
of course produce no very serious 
alarm, and are regarded about as much 
as a thunderstorm in the United States. 

{To be continued.) 





generally. The trade-wind never blows 
here for many heurs together, in con- 


| sequence of the high mountains in the 


rear of us. The sea breeze, too, is 
more irregular, and is not so strong as 
onthe western shore of Hawaii. On 
this account it is much warmer here, 
than at any ofthe other stations. ‘The 
thermometer, however, rarely, if ever, 
rises above 88 degrees. The heat of 
the sun’s direct rays is often very op- 
pressive. In the summer months, and 


even from the first of May to the end 
| ot September, the sun is seldom obscur- 


|e 


d by clouds, and I believe it never 


| rains at Laha’ua; though back upon the 


| mountain 


time, mor erain, than during the winter 





_there is, in this space of »s 
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months. There has been at Lahaina ,, to God; and when I hear about heaven, 
but one rain, since we arrived here, || my spirit goes upto heaven, It goes, 
which was sufficient to soak the ground, |; and then it comes back, and then it goes 
although our houses have been several || again, and thus it continues to do,” 
times soaked, inside, as well as out. |) When I questioned her a little more, 


The ground of the farmer is watered 
almost, entirely by rivulets from the 
mountains, and it 1s worthy of notice, 
that when least water comes from the 
mountains, the most rain falls upon 
the low ground. At least, such is the 
fact with respect to this part of the 
island; and I believe with respect, also, 
to the western shores of most of the 
islands. 


Salutary Laws. 


On the 22d of June 1824, Kaahumanu pub- 
lished several laws at Lahaina, in the manner 
and form following: 


While there were a thousand people 
within hearing, she called the head 
men of the several districts on the 
island, and ordered them to publish by 
a herald, the following laws. 

Ist. “There shall be no murder.” 
—Here she spoke at large respecting 
the practice of infanticide, which is still 
very prevalent here. She said, that 
this was specially included in her pro- 
hibition of murder. 

2dly. “There shall be no theft of 
—~ escription.” 

diy. “There shall be no boxing, or 
fighting, among the a 
4thly. “There shall no work or 
lay on the Sabbath, but this day shall 
e regarded as the sacred day of Jeho- 
vah.”’. 

Sthly. “When schools are establish- 
ed, all the people shall learn the /a- 
lafiala.” 


Kapiolani. 


Kapiolani, the distinguished patron- 
ess of the mission at Kaavaroa, on 
Hawaii,has visited us. During the month 
that she spent in Lahaina, she usually 
called on us twice a day. She said, one 
Sabbath evening, with reference to pub- 
lic worship, “I love to go to the house 
of God, for then I forget all about this 
world. When among the chiefs, | 
hear so much said about money, and 
cloth, and land, and ships, and bargains, 


that it makes me sick, and I wish to go | 


| she inquired with — earnestness, 
whether I did not think she had vo 
, souls. She said, “It seems to me, that 
, L have one good soul, and one bad one, 
One says, God is very good; and it 
i, loves God, and prays to him, and loves 
| Jesus Christ, and loves preaching, and 
|| loves talk about good things. The other 
|! ‘one says, it does no good to pray to God, 
| and go to meeting, and keep the Sab- 
\} bath.” 
|| We shall long remember the last 
\|.evening that we enjoyed her society. 
| She was expecting soon to return to 
| Hawaii, and 1 therefore invited her 
to take tea, and spend the evening 
with us. She came with Keameamahi, 
who is also one of our best friends. Ho- 
 norii and Pupuhi joined the circle. The 
, evening Was not spent in general con 
| versation. Kapiolani was pleased with 
! nothing that would not come home to 
|, the heart. Many enlightened Chris- 
| tians, after leaving a pious circle, would 
i blush at their own coldness, could they 
‘| nut have seen how anxious this chief 
i; was, to spend her last evening in.the 
|| best manner possible. At the close of 
| the evening, we sung the translation of 
' the hymn, “Wake Isles of the South,” 
|| and then parted with prayer. } 
But a few years ago, there was scarce- 
|ly a more degraded person on the isl- 
| ands, than Kapiolani. She gave herself 
up to intemperance, and every species 
|| of degradation, Now, she isin every 
|| respect perfectly moral. She always 
| appears In a neat dress, has in many 
| respects adopted the customs of refined 
society; and is, in her whole character, 
|| raised so far above the generality of the 
| nation, that one can hardly avoid the 
| belief, that she was educated among an 
| enlightened people. How gladly would 
I agen this chief to a circle of those, 
who say this people can never be civ- 
ilized; and let them account for the dif- 
ference between her former aud her 
present character. There are other 
similar examples here, but I know of 
none so striking as this. 





Traits in the Native Character: 


where I can hear about God, and Christ, |) 


and heaven. This cures all my sick- 
ness, and I never get tired of it.” 

. When I questioned her about loving 
=F to the house of God, she said;— 
“When I hear preaching about Jesus 


Christ, my spirit does rot stay in me, || 


but it goes out to Jesus Christ; and 
when I hear about God, my spirit goes 


One evening in June, four native families 
| were suddenly deprived of their dwellings by 
|| fire, which occasioned the following scene, in 
{| which the selfishness of man,when uninfluenc- 
| ed by the Gospel, is very strongly exhibited. 
| Fora man, says Mr. Richards, whose 
: house is on fire, to receive any assist 
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ance from his neighbors, is a thing un- 
known in the Sandwich Islands, unless | 
the neighbor be a relation. On the 
contrary, aS soon as a house is seen on 
fire, it is the sole object of every one | 
who sees it, to plunder as much 
as possible. The grass, of which 
the thatching is composed, burns so | 
rapidly, that the large timber of the | 
frame has hardly time to take fire, be 
fore the grass is consumed. A large 
part of the timber, therefore, might be 
saved; but so greedy are the people to 
rob the man of every thing, that they 
seize the sticks of the house while they 
are on fire, and are seen running in | 
every direction, with the fire sparkling 
on their backs. I saw two men, that | 
were considerably burnt by trying to 
carry burning timber. When I went, 


the houses, with their families, sitting | 
on mats, in the open air, where they 
had all slept during the night. ‘The 
people were collected round them, but 
not from sympathy, or kindness. 
destitute families were rather the sub- 
jects of ridicule, than of pity. 


Ireturned to our house; but at noon | 
took four maros in my hand, and went || 


again to the spot. I found the families | 
as before, except that they had a sheet 
of thin tapa drawn as an awning over 
their heads, to screen them from the 
very oppressive heat of the sun, which 
was now vertical. ‘There were at least 
two hundred people standing around 
them. I st on the stump of a co- 
coanut tree, and invited their attention. 

I said to them, “I have seen a com- 
pany in my own country, collected on 
an occasion like this. They assembled 
together, because they loved the peo- 
ple who had suffered loss, and wished 


_ closed my address 
end of the world, when she elenients 





The || 


| they 





to do them good.” 


also gave them a particular account || 


of the exertions in America to save | 
buildings after they take fire; and if | 
that cannot be done, to save furniture. | 
I told them, too, of the kindness of the | 
people in making large presents to the | 
persons, whose houses were burnt, and | 
sometimes building new houses for | 
them. I expressed my wish that it | 
might be so -here. 

then turned, and gave to each of | 
the men under the awning, a maro, | 
Saying to them, “Here, take these ma- 
ros. I love you. 
to do you good. I sympathize with you 
in your loss; and as a testimony of my | 
Sympathy, I make you this present. 

then said to the people, “Why are | 
You so cruel to your neighbors? Wheve 
did you get your cruel hearts? Do you 
obey your old gods? Did they tell you 
‘to be cruel to the poor and needy? 

VOL, XXII. 


K 
| 
} 
I came to your island | 
| 
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Listen to me, and I will tell you about 
anew religion. 1] will tell you about a 
God that is kind.” I then contrasted 
the religion of the Bible with their old 
religion, and-entreated the people to 
make a wise choice betweenthem, I 
»y referring to the 


shall melt with fervent heat, the earth, 
also, and the things thar are therein 
shall be burned ufis when we shail all 
be without house or dwelling place, 
and be entirely dependent on the mer- 


|| cy of God. 


When 1 finished my address, the 


| people scattered, and it was told trom 
| one to. another what I had done and 


said, so that, by sunset, almost every 
person in Lahaina had the whole histo- 


) | ry of the affair. The people all seemed 
inthe morning, I found the owners of || 


astonished at my making the presents, 
for they could assign no cause for it. 
Some said, “What a fool this foreigner 
is, to make presents to these poor 
men!’ Others said, “He has mares 
enough; why should he not give them?” 
Others said, “He expects they will 
give him something by and by; the 
foreigners are all cumning men.” A 
few said with much coldness, ‘Perhaps 
he is kind.” As 1 was returning, many 
questions were asked me. One inquired 


| with much earnestness, “Did you think 


those men were chiefs?” I answered, 


| “No.” He inguired again, with increas- 
' ing interest, ‘But what have they ever 
| given you?” I told him, “Nothing.” 
Said he, “They are poor men,—very 


poor; why should you give any thing 
tothem?” I told him I gave because 
were poor; but this reason he 
could not understand. It is indeed uni- 
versally true here, that those who give 
do it hoping to receive as much again. 


Visit of a Woman, who called herself 
the goddess Pele. 


On the morning of July 21st, 1 per- 
ceived great companies of people pass- 
ing, by different routs, all to the south- 
ern part of the vilage. I inquired, but 
could not readily carn, the cause. At 
length I was tol:, that Pele had ar- 
rived from Hawaii. Not understand- 
ing the meaning of the word Pele, I 
supposed it to be the name of a chiet, 
and therefore made no further inquiry. 

It was not long, however, before the 
excitement among the people became 
so great, that I suspected my mistake. 
On further inquiry I found, that Pele 
was the word for volcano, and also the 
name of the god that is supposed to 
govern, or reside in, volcanos. This 
god has been said todwell in acertain 


| woman, who lives near the crater of the 


31 
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largest volcano on Hawaii. This wo- ;) 
man, whois called ke Akua Pele, was '| 
offended with the Deputation, who || 
dared, without her leave, to throw 
stones int® her crater. They als6 ate | 
the berries growing wild on the moun- | 
tains, without first making an offering | 
toher. The people said, that with |; 
these insults the god was offended, and 
was now on her way to the chiefs, to 
direct them to cast off the falapala, | 
and send away the missionaries; that 
if the chiefs did not comply with her 
orders, the volcano would break out in 
Lahaina, and burn first us and our 
houses, and then all those who favor the || 
palapala, and their houses. 

ele brought word that Kekua- | 
okalani, who was the rebel, that fell at 
the abolition of idolatry, was then alive, 
and that he had brought word from | 
the other world to the chiefs, that they 
must cast off the palapala, and atone 
for their past crimes, by sacrificing to | 
her a man, a hog, a dog, a white fow}, | 
and a fish. 

You may well suppose, that Pele hav- 
ing arrived with such news, and on} 
so Important an errand, would attract at- | 
tention. One of the enlightened natives | 
said to me, ‘“The people are all running 
tosee this new devil, just as hogs run |) 
to their food, when it is thrown among || 
them.” 


} 


‘The common gory appeared to be- i 


lieve every word that the woman said, |} 
and hundreds predicted that in one day || 
more we should all be sent from the |! 
island, or Lahaina would be destroyed | 
by a volcano. They said, *l'o-morrow | 
we shall all see the power of Pele— | 
the praying system has no power—it | 
is like water. Mana roa ta Pele. (All | 
powerful is the Pele.’’) 

It was evident, however, that the 
kingdom of Satan was divided against | 
itself, and was working its own over- | 
throw. Maniacs here rank nearly as | 
high among the gods, as Pele herself. | 
Pele had scarcely arrived in the village, 
when she was met by a crazy woman, | 
who said to her, “Who are you?” 

Pele. Lam Pele. 

Maniac. What have you come here 


to my dominions for? Begone, and never || 


let me see you here again. 
_ This crazy woman did much to in- 
jure the reputation of Pele. She was, | 


however, intent upon her object, and | 
declared openly, that on the next morn- || 


ing her power should be known. 


The morning arrived, and I was || 


awake:! at an early hour by Toteta, one 
of our Tahitian teachers. He came to 
inquire, whether it was my intention to 
present myself to the chiefs in com- 
panv with Pele? I told him I would ! 





~ 


| pretended god. 


‘addressed herself to 
| when the foliowing dialogue ensued. 


AvG. 


doas the chiefs wished; but I should 
not go, unless I was sent for. 1 then 


| gave him some advice with respect to 


the behavior of the palapala party, and 


, he returned. 


At seven o’clock we heard a cry, 
“Pele is coming!” We lookegl to the 
south, and saw a large company pro- 
ceeding along the beach, headed by the 
The company moved 
slowly and silently. Several persons in 
their anxiety to see her, ran before her, 


'| and along by her side, so that she would 
‘not have been distinguished from the 
|| crowd, had it not been for her badges, 


As she passed our houses, she had a 
—_ of wood about four feet long, 
sharp at both ends, which she carned 


|, before her in an oblique position, hav- 


ing her right hand grasped around the 
lower and her left around the upper part 
of it. She had also in her lett hand a 
white fly-brush, pointing upwards, and 
in her right hand a black one, pointing 
downwards. On each side, walked one 
of her daughters, the one perhaps sev- 


| . 
|, en, and the other nine years old, and 


each carrying a pole, with a sheet of 
old tapa flying from their tops. The 
countenance of the woman was ex- 


|| tremely fierce and savage, and yet rath- 
| er desponding. 


Her hair was long, 
black, and disheveled. She wore the 
common native dress, but of an inferior 
quality, and, on the whole, imitating that 
which is usually worn by men, 

She turned not her head as she passed 
our houses, but walked in a very stiff 
and formal manner. The great crowd 
that followed were very still and solemn, 
though not very respectful in their 


|, treatment of her. 


‘Lhe chiefs were nearly all collected 
in a circle, and prepared to receive her. 
There were, probably, not less than two 
or three thousand people, many of them 
expecting to sec some display of her 
divine power. ‘ 

She had scarcely time to reach the 
circle, before a messenger arrived re- 
porting the circumstances of her re- 
ception. I afterwards, however, re- 


' ceived a more particular account from 


the chi¢fs themselves. : 
As she approached the circle, she 
Hoapiriwahine, 


Pele. have arrived. 

H. We are all here. 

P. Love to you all. 

H. Yes, love, perhaps. 

P. 1 now present myself to speak to 


ul. 
H. Where have you come from? 

__ P. I have come from Tahiti, from 

England, and from America, whither I 

‘have been to attend your king Rihort 
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ho; but I have now returned into your |! the god of the volcano, then she lived 
| when the volcano began Let her tell 
H. Don’t you come here to tell us | us how long it has been burning. If 
|| she is a god, let her tell us something 
‘| about the creation of the world. Let 


presence. 
your lies. What have you there in 
your hands? 

P. Ihave the spear of Pele, and 
her kahilis. 

H. Lay them down. 
cross, but does not move.) Lay them 
down, Isay. (Down they drop.) Don’t 
you come here to tell us you are Pele. 
There are volcanoes in other parts 
of the world, besides Hawaii. ‘The 
great God of heaven, he governs them 


i} 
|| about Abraham, and about Jesus Christ. 
(Pele looks , 


all, and you are a woman like us. | 


There is one God, who made you and 
us; we have one common parent. For- 
merly we thought you a god, and gave 
you our hogs, our dogs, and our cocoa- 
nuts. Light is now shining upon us, 
and we have cast off allour false gods. 
You therefore have nothing to do, but 





to go back to Hawaii, plant potatoes, | 
make tapa, catch fish, fat hogs, and then | 
eat, and not go about saying to the peo- | 
ple, give this thing, or give that to | 


ele. Go to school, and learn the pa- 


H. Remember your promise, and 
lie no more. Go round no more among 
the people. Observe my word, and 
return to your land. 


Kaikioeva then said, “It is now a | 
proper time to pray to Jehovah, for | 


there are many people present, and he 
is our God.” oteta, the man men- 
tioned above, was called upon to 


ve, | mn. to pray. 
He arose, invited the attention oF the | 


crowd, and then addressed them as fol 


lows **Let us all look! What dowe see? | 
W- see this emissary of the devil, | 
come from Hawaii to Lahaina to tell | 
her lies, and make us believe she com- | 


mands the volcanic fires. Look! Here 
are the 
for what? To pray to God? No; but to 
see a child of the devil. See this vast 
multitude, how eager they are to hear 
all the devil has to say! Are they as 
anxious to hear the words of Jesus 
Christ? Go to the house of God and 
see. There you will find a few hund- 
reds; but here are thousands. Let us 
all look again to this old woman. What 


people of Lahaina; assembled | 
tf 


| 


is her foundation, and what are the signs | 


or badges of her supremacy? If she is 


| her manifest her power 





her tell us about Adam, about Noah, 


We desire to hear. If she is strong, let 
If she is wise, 
It she is good, let her 
show us some good thing. No. She 
has no power. She must cirrv a brush 
to keep off the flies, anda stick to fright- 
en the people, and those two sheets of 
tapa are her ensigns, and when she is 
hungry she goes about to beg her food. 
Surely she exhibits the true character 
of the devil. She has been likea hungry 
hog, that roots all before him, though 
he eats but little; or like the mice that 
dig into the ground, and eat the pota- 
toes in the hill. Let us praise God, 
that we have become so much enlight- 
ened, that we have not been led astray 
by this cunning stratagem of Satan.” 
Here he ended his address. He then 
read the Jubilee hymn, and prayed. 
After prayer, Pele arose, and threw 


let her teach us. 


|| the old tapas, which she had used as 


ensigns, into a fire which was near by. 


|| She was about to throw her spear in, 


when one of the chiefs said, ‘ys 
want that to dig the ground with.” Be- 


| fore noon, the spear was brought to 
|| me with earth still adhering to its point, 


and no stain of blood was on it. I design 
to send this implement of husbandry 
to you, and when you see it, | have no 
doubt that you will be reminded of the 
prophecy, ‘The Lord shall rule among 
the nations, and judge among the peo- 
ple; and they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks.” 

In this whole affair the hand of prov- 
idence could be distinctly traced, in or- 
dering every thing in such a manner as 
to bring good out of this apparent evil. 


| There was a vast concourse of people, 


all of whom saw the derision of the 
chiefs, and heard, the confession of 
Pele, that she had been lying. After 
this, it was a common saying, Wi 
roa Ka palapala,” (strong is the palapa- 
la.) t ne conquered the Pele® It is 
indeed an aninating consideration, that 
the time is not far distant, when the 
truth will cause every false god to hide 
his head, and will gain a complete tri- 
umph over all those who support idol- 
atry. 

Soon after this occurrence, I sought 
an interview with the woman, but could 
not obtain one, in consequence of her 
immediate return to Hawaii. 





4h Visit of Mr. Stewart at Lahaina.—Indians in New York. 


VISIT OF MR. STEWART AT LAHAINA, 
PREVLOUS TO HIS EMBARKATION. 


Mr. Stewart was at Honoruru, when the 
resolution was taken—for reasons stated in 
our last number—to leave the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. Immediately afterwards, he made a | 
farewell visit to Lahaina, the place where, in | 
company with Mr. Richards. he had long and 
pleasantly performed missionary labors. The 
circumstances of this visit, Mr. Stewart has 
described in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Green of 
Philadelphia, published in the Christian Ad- 
vocate. After preliminary -statements, he | 
says: 


We arrived at Lahaina at midnight, 
and as we had been delayed three days | 
by head winds, on a passage usuaily | 
made by such vessels in one, and no! 
time was to be lost, in despite of the 
great darkness of the night, and the | 
danger of the surf, I landed immediately. ' 
‘The Mission House had been removed 
from the place of its original location, 
but familiarity with every spot, enabled 
me easily to grope my way through the 
luxufiant plantations by which it isnow | 
surrounded. But how great was my | 
astonishment, at the peculiar circum- | 
stances in which I found our inestima- 
ble and beloved friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards. Instead of being permitted, 
unobserved, to come to their very bed- 
side with the salutations of friendship, 
and warm affection, as I had anticipated, 
how was I surprised to meet, at my first |! 
approach to the honse, the presented | 
bayonet, and to hear the stern chal- || 
lenge of the watchful sentry—“who || 
goes there?”—and when assured that it | 
was a friend, how inexplicable to my | 
mind was the fact of receiving the cor- | 
dial embraces of my brother, not in the | 
peaceful cottage of the missionary, but | 
in the midst of a garrison, apparently 
in momentary expectation of the attack | 
of a foe, and to find the very couch, on | 

| 
' 


which was reclining one, who to us 
has been most emphatically @ sister, 
surrounded by the muskets and the 
spears of those, known to the world | 
only by the name of savages! i} 
My first thouyhts were that a revolt : 
of the island against the general gov- , 
ernment, had taken plice, in which our || 
friends nad been seized, and were guard- 
ed as captives—or that -ome formidabie | 
party of unimendiy natives iad risén | 
with the determination of destroying 
them, but from whom they were pro- || 


tected by the bi sher clin fs—vut as soon 


as an explanation couid be given, I | 


learned that their eri was from fulse | 
brethren, if the outcasts of a civilized |; 
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and Christian country can be designated 
by such terms. The seamen of a large 


' ship, at anchor at Lahaina, exasperated 


atthe restraints laid on their licentious- 
ness, through the influence of the mis- 
sion, had carried their menaces and 
open acts of violence, against Mr. and 
Mrs. R., to such an extent, as to cause 
the chiefs toarm a body of men, and 
defend them at the hazard of life. At 
that very hour, three boats’ crews, 
amounting to near forty men, were on 
shorg, with the sworn purpose of firing 
their houses. and taking their lives! But 
as every thing, when Lleft them, was 


in a posture to secure their entire safe- , 


ty, it is unnecessary to enter further 
into the particulars of the subject, ex- 
cept to say, that the statement of these 
circumstances from them, with the un- 
folding of the character and object of 
my visit, made our interview most 
deeply affecting; and the remainder of 
the night was spent in thought and con- 
versation, and of unmingled sorrow at 
the termination which was about to take 
place of that union and intercourse, 
which, for near three years, had been 
the source of some of our highest and 
sweetest enjoyment. 

At sunrise Mr. Richards and myself 
visited the spacious and well built and 
finished chapel lately erected by the 
chiefs; and in the pulpit from which we 
had expected and tondly hoped jointly 
to preclaim the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to the thousands of willing hearers 
under our common charge, we in tears 
and in prayer losked to God, the arbi- 
trator of our destinies, for his presence 
and blessing on our future divided la- 
bors in his cause. And in the course of 
an hour, after 1 had bid a hasty adieu 


_ to the chiefs ana such of the people as 


were best known to me, we sorrowfully 


| interchanged, perhaps, our last em- 


braces in this world. 











EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE 
REV. THOMAS S. HARRIS TO THE 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


You are peg | well aware, that the 
remains of the Six Nations are scat- 
tered around in this vicmity, on parcels 
of land, 50, 60, and 100 miles distant 
from each other. 

“The Seneca Reservation, on the Al- 
legany River, contains 30,469 acres of 


|, iand, on which reside 59, Indians, in- 


cluding a few Onondagos. The Catar- 
augus (Seneca) Reservation contains 
26,880 acres, on which reside 389 In- 
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dians, including a few Delawares. The} 
Buffalo (Seneca) Reservation contains 
83,557 acres, on which reside Senecas, 
Cayugas, and Onondagas, 686. Tane- 
wanda (Seneca) Reservation contains 
46,209 acres, on which reside 365. ‘The 
Tuscarora Reservation contains 1,920 
acres, exclusive of lands they have pur- 
chased of the Holland Land Company, 
on which reside 314. 

“On the Genesse river, the Indians 
have five Reservations,containing 31,640 
acres, On which 456 Senecas reside. 
They have, also, a small Reservation, 
called the Qil-Spring Reservation, of 
640 acres The Oneidas, also, residing 
in the county of Oneida, have about 
20,000 acres; their number is 1,031. 
Stockbridge Indians reside also in One- 
ida county, on 17,000 acres: their num- | 





ber is 438. Onondagas reside at Old 
Onondaga village, on 7,000 acres; their 
number is 299.’ 

You will please to keep in mind, that 
this estimate, made in 1818, will not 
answer the present time exactly. The 
population has undoubtedly decreased 
on some of their Reservations: chiefly 
by removals to the west. This is es- 
pecially true of the Stockbridge, One- 
idas, and ‘Tuscaroras. While that on 
most of the Seneca Reservations has 
probably been on a gradual increase. 
The removals of the ‘Tuscaroras have 
been chiefly to Grand River in Upper 
Canada, where a great portion of their 
tribe resides. ‘he population on their 
lands, this side of the Niagara, is ex- 
ceedingly spare, not exceeding, I pre- 
sume, 150 souls. 





Foreign Entelligence, 


Gestern Africa. 


AMERICAN COLONY AT LIBERIA. 


From a late report of the Rev. J. Ashmun, 

Colonial Agent, to the Board of Managers of 
the American Colonization Society, published 

in the African Repository for May, we com- | 
pile some general notices of the preseng state 

and prospects of the colony at Liberia. 


In order, as far as possible, to prevent un- 
reasonable expectations, the Agent makes a 
statement of the embarrassments, to which the 
colony has been subjected in past times. 


The Colony is of less than four years stand- 
ing:—it is situated in a corner of the habita- 
ble globe, visited by less than twelve American 
ships annually—the contiguous countries, as 
well as the territory of the Colony itself, are 
covered with immense forests, and scantily 
peopled with impoverished tribes, whose 
wealth, industry and arts, extend only to the 
wants of a mere animal existence. ‘The set- 
tlers have never much exceeded three hun- 
dred; and for the two first years, consisted of 
less than one hundred. ‘The aid received from 
the United States has been, relative to its 
object, small; and of the aid actually intended, 
a large part has, from imperfect experience, 
been injudiciously applied. The settlement, 
in its earlier stages, suffered severely from 
war, from sickness, from the engrossing char- 
acter of the slave-trade; from unworthy mem- 
bers, from a crude and imperfect mode of gov- 
ernment, and from irregular supplies. Such, 
it is well known to all who have pursued this 
rising interest from the beginning, are the ma- 
terials of a large portion of its history. 


Notwithstanding a considerable mortality 
among the emigrants, who sailed from Boston, 


Mr. Ashmun, in the report under considera- 
tion, and in previous documents, prove the c/i- 
| mate of Liberia to be not unfriendly to the 
descendants of Africa—to those, at least, who 
emigrate from the southern states, 


The children and young persons above three 
years in the country, appear to be in every 
respect, as healthy, muscular and vigorous, as 
;the natives of the coast. Adults the same 
length of time in Africa, acquire for the , cli- 
mate of the country a_ strong predilection 
| over every other. They have as much health, 
jand as large a share of animation, as they 
ever possessed in America. ‘ 








| The civil state of the Colony is most grati- 
| fying. In proof of this, it is necessary only to 
| quote the concluding remarks of Mr. A. on 
this point. 


In the punishment of offences, the most 
lenient maxims of modern jurisprudence have 
been observed, by way of experiment on hu- 
man nature, in that particular modification of 
| it exhibited by the population of this Colony. 
| The result has been, so far, favorable to the 

policy pursued. The passion to which cor- 
| poreal and other ignominious punishments ad- 
| dress their arguments, is certainly one of the 
bone ingenuous of the human constitution. 
The necessity of depending for the safety of 
society on an appeal to these principles, is 
ever to be viewed either as the last resort of 
a tyrannical government, or the last means of 
‘prolonging the social existence of a corrupt 
|and degraded people. I am happy in the per- 
| suasion I have, that I hold the ce of the 
laws in the midst of a people with whom the 
| first perceptible inclination of the sacred scale, 
| determines, authoritatively, their sentiments 
‘and their conduct. There are individual ex- 
‘ceptions; but I can affirm with confidence, 
that, making the necessary allowances on ac- 
count of a neglected education, and a situa- 











a number of months since. the facts stated by 





tion in early lite unfavorable to the develope- 
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' 
ment of the noblest sentiments of the human ;; The means of intellectual improvement en- 
mind, the people of the Colony can detect as || joyed in the colony, will be learned from the 
readily, and reprobate as cordially, any devia- | e 
tions from the lineof moral integrity and civil |} 
justice, as aiiy other body of people in the | 
world. These remarks extend to the body of 
the settlers. Individual instances of mean- 
ness of spirit, relaxed principles, and a blind 


following paragraph. 


No less than five schools for different de- 
scriptions of learners, exclusive of ihe Sunday 
| Schools, have been supported during the years 

; - and still continue in operation.—The yout 

ro ame aaa Paar dae ae oo | and children of tne Colony, Geant, ay 

: od Be ' . | age, unequivocal proofs of a go egree 
siiaies ef orm — et = | mental accomplishment. a be- 
ar er i ae : ; tween children several years in the enjoy- 
didea ahs put eve instances either | peat of tuo atvatages of the Colony, tn 
nor — any Modification of a description | or ae node Agere sadn eg = 

enerally applicable to a decided majority of | Fhe oie By! 3 : : 

their canter And if this delineation of their | 2! entire stranger at no loss to distinguish one 
eiinteter to ived weg ¢ be, to disa- ‘| °™ the other. Should emigration, but fora 
_— with th a oe pes B mas ve beet it | Very few months, cease to throw the little ig- 
onde oan grati ieee seal haga comrau. | 20raats into the ae, from abroad, the pi 

ge . a tere nomenon of a child of five years, unable 
me Sen tiodin com cen yes | read, it is believed, would not exist among us. 

, 


. ~ ~.. | But the pleasing hopes which this state of 
ae for every species of laudable improve- things tends to generate, in regard to the 


| future ulation of the Colony, are dam 
| and Bite d, by ti taint that the 
1 7 _ | and embittered, by the certainty, th 
The agriculture of the Colony does not flour openiag flowers of intellect are never to rmpen 
‘ish. The lands of the Cape are unfavorable; 


and monkies, porcupines, a small species of the — the oe The —— —_ 
irds : : | Viduals engaged in tie difiereat departmen 

gazelle, birds, and mnaeete, — the crops. | of instruction, have advanced a considerable 
A more extended cultivation, and greater | number of our youths to a point of improve 
knowledge of the art, will, however, in great , ment, beyond which, neither teacher or pupi 
measure, remove the latter of these evils; and st heal nn of : a aa 

e ° ° i measure oI men vd all, 
the late purchase of St. Paul Territory, will fo, ever, the standard of intelJect in the Col- 
take away the inconvenience of the former. 


ony?—Are minds, as capable of rising along 
Of the fertility of that territory, the Agent the higher gradations on the scale of improve- 
thus speaks mentyas those of any other people on earth, 
: S be doomed, in perpetuity, to an Lnowlodget 
: : ; detention on the very threshold of knowledge 
: - Wm oy Mp Rane aA gh To this inquiry, the munificence of the Amer- 
Territory that its actual fertility and other |.'c2@ public, to which I desire respectfully to 
advantages, are fully equal to the opinion ex- | address it,—-and the disinterested zeal of a few 
pressed of it in my communications of May accomplished and sensible persons, of both 
and June last. Nothing but disasters of the | sexes, can alone furnish a favorable reply. 
most extraordinary nature, can prevent the | r — : 
settlement of sturdy farmers, now Leapily seat- | we now teeke the cttentioncl cw nied 
ed on it, from making their way directly to | ers to the religious character of the colonists, 
respectability and abundance. | which is such as may be expected to secure 


li ite Rbiee — | the favor of heaven, and to lead onward to 
e ; : 
due —_ ps 7 — ser — aes great results. The nature of the intelligence, 
tations of the colonists and <heir patrons, the | WHS epetegine Ree Rocgenn ft eesegee. 


means of obtaining the comforts of life, and of The information comprised under this head, 
accumulating property, seem to have been suf- | relates, Ist, Z'o such public and ostensible testi- 


+s : , | monies of religious character as are afforded by 
ficiently ample for the enterprise, at its outsct. | the religious professions, institutions and observ- 
These means are found chiefly in trade and the | ances of the people; and 2dly, To the actual in- 


mechanic arts. | fluence of religious principles on the character 
i of individuals. 
I believe I can assure the Board, says Mr. From the first class of these testimonies the 


Ashmun, that except a very few of the emi- | judgment of the second, must in part, be form- 
grants, the most independent and easy in their | ed:—and both are perhaps too flattering to 
circumstances in America, they generally | the hopes of the pious friends of the Colony im 
live ina style of neatness and comfort, ap- | America, to be admitted by many without hes- 
prcoshing to elegance in many instances, un- | itation. 
nown before their arrival in this country. Happily, a large proportion of the settlers 
An interesting family twelve months in Afri- || were, previous to their emigration, the mem- 
ca, destitute of the means of furnishing a } bers of religious connexions in America. A 
comfortable table, is not known; and an indi- change of circumstances, the greatest almost, 
vidual, of whatever sex or age, without~an | that could arrive, has severely tried the sin- 
dmple provision of decent apparel, cannot, I i cerity of their profession; and, as was to be 
believe, be found. ' anticipated, has proved that a few were little 


under any means of instruction, at present en-* 
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worthy of the character they had assumed. 
But most have sustained the trial with honor 
to themselves, and to the holy religion of their 
adoption. They are now becoming settled in 
their circumstances, and fixed and regular in 
their religious habits and duties. The true 
old has gained a purer lustre in the furnace 
through which it has passed. ‘The pains which 
this class of settlers have bestowed on their 
own religious improvement. have both quaiifi- 
edand stimulated them. to advance the spir- 
itual interests of others. Through a divine 
blessing, their example and exertions have 
been successful. ‘Their ranks have every year 
been replenished. More than 50 persons, em- 
bracing nearly the whole youug adult popu- 
lation—have, in the 15 months past, become the 
serious and devout professors of Christianity. 
It is almost unnecessary to add, that the 
Sabbath is universally observed with all the 
outward marks of religious decorum—that do- 
mestic worship is common—-that Sunday 
Schools, beth for native and settlers’ children, 


are zealously sustained, numerously attended, | 
and productive of the happiest fruits—that | 


there is a general attendance of all classes, on 
the public, and occasional worship of God— 
and that charitable and 


of native children, are on foot, and appear to 


have been undertaken in that spirit of intelli- | 
gent zeal which ensures both perseverance and | 


success, 


During the latter half of the past year, two || 
commodious and beautiful chapels, each suffi- | 
cient to contain several hundred worshippers, || 


have been erected, and consecrated to the 
Christians’ God. 


among the first objects which occurs to the 


observer on approaching the town, from the | 


road-stead. These little churches stand on the 


contines of « once glcomy forest, consecrated | 


to the demon-worship of the natives: and 
while they are beheld by Christians as new 


and joyful landmarks of the widening empire | 


of the Son of God, are regarded by the neigh- 
boring tribes as monuments of the incipient 
overthrow of their superstitions, and as pro- 
hetic beacons of its hastening dissolution. 
These edifices were erected wholly by the 
personal services and voluntary. contributions 


of their respective parishioners: and although | 


nearly finished aud fitted up in a style of neat 
and simple ornament, equal to that of most 
reputable churches in America, have devolved 
upon the congregation no debt, either for ma- 
terials or labor. 


and early accomplishment. 

A divine Providence prepares and employs 
the instruments of his own work. 
mark is verified in a higher degree by the pe- 
culiar character of the talents engaged in the 


preaching of the Gospel, and administration of || 


the offices of religion amongst us, than it is 
necessary, or quite proper for me to state. 
The Board may, however, rely with confi- 
dence, that the pure doctrines and 
Christianity are here taught us, both from tlie 
desk, and by the examples of its ministers. In 
acommunity having seven licensed preachers, 
and others who occasionally officiate in a sub- 


Aimerican Colony at Libveria. 


ious associations, | 
chiefly for the religious tuition and bringing up | 


The well adjusted, and | 
plainly ornamented spire of one of these, is | 


The encouragement in vari- | 
ous ways afforded by the intelligent females || 
of the settlement, to this creditable and pious | 
labor, has contributed greatly to its successful | 


This re- | 


"4% of || dustry which reigns wit 
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| ordinate sphere of activity, it is not to be ex- 
| pected that a general commendation shall be 
, equally applicable to all; or that in the matter 
| or manner of conducting the public offices of 
religion, there should not be some defects and 
abuses, which every serious and enlightened 
Christian must contemplate with sorrow. But 
these exceptions I believe to be fewer and of 
less moment, than the board may, not without 
reason, have been led to apprehend. An en- 
lightening and reforming spirit is evidently op- 
erating upon the minds, and gradually model- 
ling after the great example of all moral per- 
fection, the characters, both of our priests and 
people. Party spirit seldom makes its ap- 
pearance; and in its place, a holier and sub- 
limer emulation—an ambition of excelling in 
the fear and knowledge of God, has succeeded; 
and in many, and multiplying instances, “pro- 
duces the peaceable fruits of righteousness.”’ 
Under the second division of the article of 
information already in part anticipated, it is a 
circumstance to me, and I trust will prove to 
the Society, more substantially satisfactory 
than any others I have to communicate: that 
| their Colony is indeed and reality a Christian 
community. The holy Author of our religion 
and salvation, has made the hearts of a large 
proportion of these people, the temples of the 
divine Spirit. The faith of the everlasting 
Gospel, with an evidence and strength which 
nothing short of the power of the Almighty 
can produce or sustain, has become the anim- 
ating spring of action, the daily rule of life, 
the source of immortal hope and ineffable en- 
joyment, toa large proportion of your colon- 
onists. God is known in his true character— 
his worship is celebrated in its purity—the 
doctrines of salvation are received in their 
' genuine simplicity, by very many. Occur- 
rences of a favorable or depressing aspect are 
regarded as dispensations of the Almighty, and 
followed with correspondent feelings of grat- 
itude or humiliation. Tears of affectionate 
joy or sorrow are often seen to flow in the 
house of God, from hearts silently melting un- 
der the searching influence of his word.—I ~ 
have seen the proudest and profanest foreign- 
ers that ever visited the colony, trembling with 
' amazement and conviction, almost literal] 
_ in the descriptive phraseology of St. Paul, 
| “Find the secrets of their hearts made mani- 
fest, and falling down upon their faces, wor- 
ship God, and report that God is in the midst” 
| of this people ‘‘of a truth.” 
| These facts Ihave judged it my duty to 
state, to the praise of that God to whom we 
are entirely indebted for so precious a testi- 
mony of his favor,—and for the information of 
thousands in the United States, to whose 
prayers and pious attentions we may, under 
| the Most High, refer it. 1 am not insensible 
| of the delicacy and responsibility attending the 
publication of a statement of this nature; and 
| of the great danger a more cautious pen than 
‘| mine might incur, of communicating on it, 
either too little or too much. But as the 
|| grand secret of the improving circumstances 
|, of this Colony,—of the respect it commands 
|! without, and of the — order, and in- 
in, is wrapped up in 
the controlling influence of religion on the 
|| temper and habits of the people, 1 should 
|| greatly wrong the cause of truth, by sup; - 
|| ing, or too lightly passing by. a topic of such 
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which present themselves to the progress of 
the one of the Russian Bible Society, and 
those disadvantageous consequences arisi 

therefrom: to the averting of which considera- 
ble leisure time is requisite, in order maturely 
and judiciously to examine into all circum. 
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leading importance. The precious hopes of an |! 
immortality of vigorous and beatific existence || 
in the presence of God and the Redeemer, are |} 
no inefficient principles of action and of hap- || 
piness in the human mind, even in the midst || 
of this mixed and tumultuous life: and they |; 


have attended and sustained a large number | 


whom providence has taken from us, till they 
ssed, rejoicing, the limits of mortality, and 
eft us in tears. Many more are now waiting, 
fall of the same “glorious hopes,” for the final 
summons of their Heavenly Master. 


Russia. 


OPERATIONS OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY SUS- 
PENDED. 


From the Christian Advocate. 


A VALUED correspondent in London has sent 
us by one of the late arrivals, the following 
translation of a wkase, of the Emperor Nicho- 
las of Russia, putting a stop to the farther 
printing of translations of the sacred Scrip- 
tures throughout his dominions. ‘This unhal- 


lowed work was commenced under his brother | 


Alexander. Some hope was entertained that 


|, founded, I order you as 


stances: and ese | your opinions well 
resident of said So- 


ciety to suspend its activity in all its opera- 


| tions, without exception, until my further per- 


mission. 

You are hereby empowered to extend this 
my order to all the Committees, branches, 
and associations, connected with the Society 


| throughout Russia, and at the same time to 
| obtain a particular account of all agg wef 
a 


moveable and immoveable, in houses, 
books, materials and money, belonging to the 
Society, wherever these are to be found, and 


| to furnish me with the most accurate and cir- 





Nicholas would at least have left the concern, | 


where it was left by his predecessor. 


But it | 


is evident that he is determined to do any | 


thing for the gratification of his clergy which 


they may choose to request; for they are to be | 


considered as the 

ed, and most zcalous 
semination of the sacred oracles. 
is, that a familiar acquaintance with the Bible 
by the people at large, would eventually and in- 
evitably expose the 
Greek church, and thus diminish, if not de- 


— originally oppos- | 
y opposed to the free dis- | 
The truth | 


ross superstitions of the | 


stroy, the undue authority and influence of its | 


clergy. This they perceive, and hence their 
opposition. At the same time, the emperor and 


nobles have come to be aware, that their vas- | 
sals will not be likely to wear their chains as | 


contentedly as 


they have hitherto done, | 


if they become well acquainted with the truths | 


and doctrines of divine revelation. 
tion to all, the Pope no doubt has used all his 


In addi- | 





influence—and of late it has been much greater | 
than formerly in the Greek church—to give | 


activity to this formidable hostility to the Bi- 
ble cause. 
prevail.” In despite of the wishes and efforts 
of popes, princes, and all tie powers of dark- 
ness, “the word of the Lord will have free 


But “great is the truth and it will 


|| interests as they are ignorant of it as a 


cumstantial information possible thereof. 

The sale of the Holy Scriptures already 
printed in Slavonian and Russtangas also in 
the other languages in use among the inhab- 
itants of the Russian empire, I permit to be 
continued at the fixed prices. 

Recommending myself to your prayers, I 
remain, &c. 

(Signed) NICHOLAS. 

His entinence immediately ordered a stop 
to be put to the printing of the versions at 
present under the press, &c., and to make up 
the accounts as soon as possible. 


Winvdoostan. 


Tue Directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety give the following proof of the decline 
of Paganism at Vizagapatam, a seaport town 
nearly 500 miles north-east of Madras, and 
more than 500 south-west of Calcutta. 


While the prospects of the mission, say 
they, continue to brighten, there is 
unquestionable proof of Paganism being on 
the decline. he car of Juggernaut at Viz- 
agapatam, which seems to have fallen great- 
ly in public estimation, did not make its ap 
pearance last year: its three images were ol- 
fered to the missionaries for 10 pagodas. The 
Brahmins, indeed, appear to support Hindoo- 


| ism merely to support themselves; since, in 


course and be glorified.” If they continue | 


their opposition, the King of Zion “‘will break 
them with a rod of iron, and dash them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel. Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings, be instructed ye judges 
ofthe earth; serve the Lord with fear and 
rejoice with trembling. Kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry, and ye perish from the way, 
when his wrath is kindled but a little: blessed 
are all they that put their trust in him.” 


TRANSLATION, 


Russian Ukase, dated St. Petersburgh, 12th 
April, 1826. O. 8. 
Most Rev. Metropolitan of Petersburgh and 
Novogorod Seraphim. 
Having taken into consideration the repre- 
sentations of your eminence, and of the Metro- 
politan Eugenius, respecting the difficulties 


} 


; 


{ 


, confounded at the 


other respects, they are as indifferent to its 
st 
tem: they evidently feel their inferiority in 
argument with the missionaries, and 

verty of their own dog- 


| mas when contrasted with Christianity: never- 
| theless, so blended are their interests with the 


' 
| 


| 





existence of Hindooism, that they continue 
externally to oppose the truth, the force of 
which they are compelled to feel. 


In northern India, missionary efforts are not 
without success, as appears from the following 
paragraph, taken from the Calcutta Mission- 


| ary Herald. Dinagepore, according to Mr. 


Chapin’s Gazetteer, is 240 miles north of Cal- 
cutta, and contains 40,000 inhabitants. 


By a letter from Mr. Fernandez, inclosing 4 
handsome donation from himself and a friend 
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for the Calcutta Missionary Society, we were 
ratified to find, that dn Lord’s day, the 3lst 
faly last, seven persons, (two men and five 
women,) were baptized at Dinagepore on their 
rofession of faith in Christ: and that a whole 
lindoo family, consisting of four adults and 
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four children, have lately thrown off their 
caste and come over to the Christian society 
there. It is added also, that five persons are 
now on probation; and Mr. F. has great hopes 
that they will soon give up themselves to 
Christ by baptism.—Catcutia Miss. Herald. 


| 
| 


YAiscellanics, 
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" 
| hinder it now, when many have run to and 


tite , . , ,. || fro, and scarcely a desert or habitable spot is 
ne reader will perceive, that, in the follow ! left unexplored? 


ing article, we have aimed solely at placing | ‘Phe iutercourse between different parts of 


on our pages valuable discussions of important || the globe is becoming daily more frequent and 
eth of most of the eee - 
Hence the lengt . al and bringing the most distant parts into near 
extracts;—for which, however, the quality of |) 
the matter will be a compensation. Did our || increased, and the antipodes are nearer neigh- 
|, bors now, than the extremities of Europe 
= ai rhi onan —_ - . 
and discussions, which would be both valua | When Paul navigated the Mediterranean 
ble and interesting. Indeed, it is not a little i} sea, they had no compass, and sailed by the 
called forth the present year, and how much is 
elicited every year, in the way of speeches or | 
many charitable associations; and to think of 
the effect, which, in a long course of years, | 


subjects | easy, contracting the dimensions of the world, 
; neighborhood. The proximity of nations is 
limits permit, we could easily multiply topics ; alive 
Pe : s Py sop were, in the primitive age. 
pleasing to reflect, how much talent has been | “tars; and when these were hid, they lost 
sermons, at the anniversary meetings of our | 
must thus be exerted on the public mind. 


Superior Advantages of the Present Day over’ 
those of the Apostolic Age, for Evangelizing 
the World. | 
It is the opinion of many, that this world 

ean never be evangelized. They have not 
passed over the land to search it out; but, 
quite at ease at home, they have learned, that 
the people be strong that dwell in the land, 
and that the giants, the sons of Anak, are there, 
in whose sight, as well as their own, they 
would be as grasshoppers, should they attempt | 
their conversion. 

But is it certain that the earth cannot be 
evangelized? Shall the god of this world for 
ever wield his iron sceptre over it; and altars 
smoke with human victims; and the waters Le 
tinged with the blood of infants; and the fu- 
neral pile consume the living and the dead! 
Shall these faint-hearted predictions of sloth 
and unbelief, be received! [s there a heart in 
this assembly, that does not say—Let us try; 
and if the redemption of the world be impossi- | 
ble, let us learn it by experiment and failure, | 
and not from idle and ominous prediction. 

But why cannot the earth be evangelized? 
A large portion of it has been; and it is easy | 
to show, that fewer obstacles impede the work 


| 


j 


j 


' 


their reckoning, and were wrecked. And as 
to the broad Atlantic, they dared but just to 
| look out upon it, and crept along the shores of 
Africa and Europe. But now, the improve- 
iments in navieation have madethe Atlantic 
‘less hazardous than the Mediterranean was 
1800 years ago, and have enabied us to cir- 


|| cumnavigate the globe as safely, and almost in 


as short a time, as it once required to circum- 
navigate that inland sea; while, by steam and 


ii by cinals, rivers are overcome, and mountains 


jare brought low, and vallies are exalted, to 
| prepare the way of the Lord before him. 
| By the rapidity and ubiquity of commercial 
| intercourse, the whole world is more accessi- 
ble to missionary enterprise now, than the 
| Roman empire was in the days of Paul. 
The attachment to false systems of religion, 
| and the repugnauce to Christianity, are by no 
meaus as great now, as they were in the prim- 
itive ege. Idoiatry was then in the vigor of 
inanhood: it totters now with the imbecility of 
i age. It was sustained theu, by the pride and 
policy of one of the most civilized and ener- 
| getic nations that ever existed. There is not 
} at this time on earth, so much influence of 
| civilization, and vigor of intellect, and deceit- 
iulness of philosophy, and impetus of policy, 
fand virulence of enmity, to be combined 
| against Christianity, as the Roman empire ar- 
| raved against it. Judaism was then fierce and 
implacable. It is tamed now by persecution, 
and enieebled by sickness of heart, through 
| hope deferred, and is half prepared to ery, 
Hosannah to the Son of David. And as to 
| those potent powers of pater which have 
arisen since the apostolic age—the Mahom- 


now, and greater facilities aid it, than attended 4} medan and the Papal—they, too, are waxing 


the introduction of Christianity, in the primi- 
tive age. 

Our geographical knowledge is more com- 
prehensive and minute. Consult an ancient 
map, which sheds light upon the known, and | 


| 


| 


old, and passing away. All systems of error 
|seem to have hhad their day;—to have made 
| full proof of their tendency to moral dissolu- 
| tion, and to have brought the world into a pos- 
| ture of waiting for that blessed religion, which 


throws darkness upon the unknown, parts of || is for the healing of the nations. 


this world; and nearly one half the territory i 


now explored, was “terra incognita” at the 
era of the introduction of Christianity. How 
could the knowledge of the Lord be made to 
cover the earth, when one half the habitations 
of men were undiscovered? And what shall | 
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The god of this world has no such troops at 
his command now, as those with which he then 
attacked Christianity. The very heathen 
have, in some instances, thrown away their 
idols without a substitute, and in many in- 
stances, have invited the introduction of Chrigs- 

9 


_ 
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tianity, and contributed for the translation !; 
and propagation of the Bible. 
The resources of the world, physical, intel- || 
lectual, and moral, are greater now, than in 
the primitive age, and are‘chiefly in the pos- | 
session of mations, which are nominally Chiris- | 
tian. England and America, with continental | 
Europe, could sway the destinies of the world, | 
small as the proportion is of Christian popula- || 
tion, compared with the idolatrous. In a war 
for dominion, or at least for decisive universal | 
influence, the power and the dominion under 
the whole. heaven would be found with the ad- 
voeates of Christianity. In other words, | 
Christian nations are able, ifthey are disposed, | 
by power or policy, to propagate and protect | 
Christianity throughout the world. 
Rut in the beginning, it was not so. The | 
whole civilized world were then in arms | 
against Christianity; and all that poliey, and | 
power, aod malignity could do, was done to 
stop its progress. The storms of ten perse- 
cutions roared around and beat upon the | 
friends of Jesus, three hundred years, almost | 
without meget and vet. in opposition to 
the tremen#ous onset, they planted the ban- 
ners of Christ in almost every portion of the | 
toman empire, and witnessed at length the |, 
downfall of idolatry, and heard the shouts of |! 
victory. | 
The nomber of Christians on earth now, || 
their amount of resources, and their character || 
and influence in society, give us advantages || 
in propagating Christianity, unspeakably great- || 
er than those enjoyed by the little band of || 
primitive disciples. Christianity commenc- 
ed its onset upon the world with an army of |! 
twelve men, unkhown to fame, poor, with- i 
out learning, and unpatronized. It is now sus- | 
tained bv the favor, intellect, and wealth of |! 
200,000,000 of nominal Christians, and we H 
may hope by not less than fen millions of the |! 
rea! followers of the Lomb. 
The means of extending knowledge, and in- |; 
fluencing the human mind by argument and 
moral power, are muitiplied a thousand fold. || 
The Lancasterian mode of instruction renders | 
the instruction of the world chesp and easv. 
The improvements of the press have reduced || 
immensely, and will reduce yet more, the || 
price of books, bringing not only tracts and 
Bibles, but even libraries, withie the reach 
of every man and every child. But in the || 
primitive age, the light of science beamed 
only on a smgll portion of mankind. The mass 
of mankind were not, and could not be, in- 
structed to read. Every thing was transient 
and fluctuating, because so little was made |! 
permanent in books, and general knowledge, | 
and so much depended on the character, the 
life, and energy of the living teacher. The |! 
press, that lever of Archimedes, which now 
moves the world, was unknown. } 
Modern improvements in civil government || 
facilitate the propagation of Christianity. 
When it commenced its career, and ages af- 
terwards, physical power was the chief engine 
of government. Now, it is intellectual and 
moral power. The world is passing from the 
dominion of bayonets, and coming under the 
influence of a public opinion, more potent 
than fleets and armies. Kings feel the power | 


ners 


of it, and are fortifying against it. The | 
slave trade is retreating before it; and des- | 
potism and war are destined to be turned out 
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of.the world by it. The press has more power 
th@Pall the despotic thrones in Europe. Not 
ong of them would stand by the side of it for a 
quarter of a century. But this public opinion, 
created by the press, and now rising and ex- 
tending its omnipotent legislation over men, is 
medified more by Christianity, than by any 
other or by all other causes. 

This progress of civil and religious liberty 
is laying the world open to the invasions of 
Christianity. There is a vitality in Chris- 
tianity, which, if it be left to its own ener- 
gies, unopposed, and unprotected by the civil 
power, will not fail to extend it rapidly over 
the earth. As yet, it has had no fair experi- 
ment; for no sooner did governments cease to 
persecute, than they undertook to foster 
Christianity. It became an object of civil 
legislation, and of civil patronage. This pol- 
luted the church, by the introduction of world- 
ly men into the ministry, destroyed her spir- 


_ ituality, and corrupted her doctrines and wor- 


ship, and made her a secular community un- 
der an ecclesiastical exterior; and to this time, 
the protection of the church, so called, by civil 
governments, has been the chief cause of her 
declension, and the chief obstacle to the spread 
of vital religion through the earth. 

But a new era is opening upon the world. 
The rights of conscience are beginning to be 
understood, and religion to be no longer an 
object of civil legislation. Her chains are fall- 
ing off; and, in her loveliness and strength, she 
is now, for the first time, going forth to redeem 
the nations, unaided and unopposed by the 
civil power. All missionary efforts are con- 
ducted now, not by governments, but by vol- 
untary associations of the pious and benevo- 
lent. This is all Christianity needs. Give 
her but opportunity, and she will enlighten 
and emancipate the world. 

But it will be said, the apostles had the 
gift of tongues to aid them. 

This was because they were persecuted, and 


|| had no time, nor place, nor resources, for 


study. But our academies, and colleges, and 
theological seminaries, and literary leisure, 
supersede the necessity of these miraculous 
gilts, and more than balance their advantage; 
for they had only the gift of speaking various 
languages, while we can not only command by 
study the speech of all nations, but can give 
them the Bible and religious books in their 


|, own tongue, wherein they were born. They, 


like Alexander, made rapid conquests, without 


| the means of permanently retaining them 


but we invade, and, by means of the press, we 
fortify, passing onward from conquering to 
conquer, till he, whose right it is, shall reign 


on the earth. 


Will it be said, that the apostles had the 


1} power of miracles? 


But this was only to authenticate their com- 
mission, as the servants of the most High God, 
before the canon of revelation was completed, 
and the permanent evidence of its divine au- 
thority consummated. Yet, except the mo- 


/ mentary wonder, we have all that they pos- 
'| sessed in the testimony of the same miracles 


to the inspiration of the Bible, and in the ac- 
cumuiating evidence of prophecy, and the 
moral efficacy of Christianity. 

Miracles are not needed now. Our evidence 
is as complete, that the Bible is the word of 
God, as the apostles’ evidence was, that they 
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spoke by a divine commission. The man of 
God, therefore, is, with his Bible in his hand, 
thoroughly furnished unto every good work. 

It is thought by some, that the sudden con- 
victions and transformations of character, in 
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|| earth to preach the Gospel to every creature. 


| 


the primitive age, were miraculous interposi- | 


tions, and that, on this account, Christianity 
prevailed then, but cannot prevail now. But 
the entire narrative of the acts of the apostles 
shows, that miracles only arrested the atten- 
tion, and convinced the understanding, while 
the power of truth and of the Holy Ghost 
changed the heart. But be it so, that the 
power was miraculous. Then we have it still, 
as really as the primitive church. Under 
the preaching of the Gospel, men are now 
pricked in the heart, and inquire what they 
shall do to be saved, and find joy and peace in 
believing. Revivals of religion are extending 
through the land, with increasing trequency 
and power, producing precisely the moral trans- 
formations, which were produced on the day of 
Pentecost; and they will doubtless, continue 
and extend, until a nation shall ve born ina 


ay. 

Should any be still disposed to insist, that 
our advantages for evangelizing the world, are 
not to be compared with those of the apostolic 
age, let them reverse the scene, and roll back 
the wheels of time, and obliterate the im- 
provements in science and commerce and arts, 
which now facilitate the spread of the Gospel. 
Let them throw into darkness all the known 

ttions of the earth, which were then un- 

nowa. Let them throw into distance the 
propinquity of nations; and exchange their 
rapid intercourse, for cheerless, insulated ex- 
istence. Let the magnetic power be forgotten, 
and the timid navigator creep along the coasts 
ofthe Mediterranean, and tremble and cling 
to the shore when he looks out upon the loud 
waves of the Atlantic. Inspire idolatry with 
the vigor of meridian manhood, and arm in its 
defence, and against Christianity, all the civ- 
ilization, and science, and mental power of 
the world. Give back to the implacable Jew 
his inveterate unbelief, and his vantage ground, 
and disposition to oppose Christianity in every 
place of his dispersion, from Jerusalein to every 
———- of the Roman empire. Blot out the 
means of extending knowledge and exerting 
influence upon the human mind. Destroy the 
Lancasterian system of instruction, and throw 
back the mass of men into a state of unread- 
ing, unrefleciing igaorance. Blot out libraries 
and tracts; abolish Bible and Education and 
Tract and Missionary Societies; and send the 
nations for knowledge to parchment, and the 
slow and limited productions of the pen. Let 
allthe improvements in civil government be 
obliterated, and the world be driven trom the 
happy arts of self-government to the guardian- 
ship of dungeons and chains. 
conscience expire, and the Church, now einan- 
cipated, and walking forth in her unsullied 
laveliness, return to the guidance of secular 


Let liberty of 


policy, and the perversions and corruptions of 


an unholy priesthood. And now reduce the 


200,000,000 of nominal, and the 10,000,000 of 


real Christians, spread over the earth, to 500 
disciples, and to twelve aposties, assembled, 
for fear of the Jews, in an upper chamber. to 
enjoy the blessings of a secret prayer-meeting. 
And give them the power of miracles, and the 


Is this the apostolic advantage for propagat- 
ing Christianity, which throws into discourage- 
ment and hopeless imbecility all our present 
meaus of enlightening aud disenthralling the 
world? Tey, comparatively, had nothing to 


| begin with, and every thing to oppose them; 


and yet, in three hundred years, the whole 
civilized, and much of the barbarous world,was 


| brought under the dominion of Christianity. 


And siall we, with the advantage of all their 
labors, and of our numbers, and a thousand 
fold increase of opportunity, and moral power, 
stand halting in unbelief, while the Lord Jesus 
is still repeating the injunction, Go ye out into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature; and repeating the assurance, Lo J am 


| with you alway, even to the end of the world! 
| Shame on our sloth! Shame upon our unbeliet! 


' livion. 


} theuce trans! yses 


(Rev. Dr. Beecher before the Aux. Vor. Miss. 
Soc. of Boston ind Vicinity. 


The Bible and the Bible Society. 


What is this book of ours that we are diffus- 
ing! It is, you will believe me, sir, no common 
book. No, sir, it is not one of those passing pro- 
ductions that are daily falling trom the teem- 
ing press, to live their little life, enjoy their 
fleeting fame, and then vanish away into ob- 
Nor is it merely the fine and fascin- 
ating production of some gilted writer, born 
tu encuant the world, who “catches the man- 
ners living as they rise,” and transfers then 
warm with lite to his own glowing pages, aud 
thein again into the hearts 


1 of his readers, by the witchery of his pen. Nor 


is it even some mighty model ef inteilect 


'or genius, some Novu:n Orgauum, some Pria- 


gift of tongues, and send them out into ali the , 


cipiat, or soine Paradise Lost, which its im- 
mortal author lias given or bequeathed to the 
world as a possession, or a legacy for ever: 


i though such a work we might regard as in- 


deed ‘‘the life of a master-spirit, treasured up 
to a life after death.’ and which we would 
“not willingly let die,” and which we might 
gladly help to seud abroad.—Lut, sir, this 
book of ours is no work of man. It was not 
made by man, for ad/ Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God. And no part of tt is of any 
private suggestion; but holy men of old-time 


| wrote as they were moved hy the Holy Ghost— 


' 
| 


from 


' . 
' say that it has si 


they were the amanuenses of the Spirit. 
Yes, sir, this book of ours, the -Bible, is the 
word of God; and as far above all human pro- 
ductions as his nature is abeve ours. It is a 
book every way worthy of its Author, and 
which proves itself and Him. But, sir, I will 
not fatigue you witha long panegyric of this 
book. I have net come here to thts house to- 
day armed at all points with the quotations 
which F could easily have got together, and 

the most eminent authors, in praise of 
this wonderiul volume. And, indeed, I must 
metimes appeared to me as a 


little presumptuous, as unduubtedly it is in one 


| point of view, even in such men, to offer them- 


ers for the excellency of the 
or does he stand in need of 


selves as vouch 


book of God. 





| epistles of commendation from them, from his 
; own Creatures, and in his own world, to give 
| his work credit, as it were, with the beoksel- 


lers, aud popularity with the public? No, sir, 
we do not want them to tell us, we could all 
have told before-hand. that if ever God should 
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condescend to write and publish a book, after |! 
the manner of men, it would easily eclipse all i! 
the writings of their pens. Sir, he that made |! 


the eye must see, and he that made the intellect | 


must know how to address and atlect it by all |! 


the force, and power, and charm of words. 
And, accordingly, the bovk of God, we find 
has an empire over the mind, anti heart, and 
soul of man, which is peculiar to itself; and | 
which alone, without aij other argument, de- 
monstrates it to be divine. For what oiler 
book has ever appeared among us, so sublime 
and so familiar, so sirange, and vet so true, 
accommodating the highest piilosophy to the 
lowest intellect, and iniusing, aud inspiring as 
it were by a charm, the most mysterious and 
celestial truths, and truths, defying ali the ef- 
forts of a merely carnal mind to comprehend 
them, into the humblest and meanest capici- 
ties. Sir, it is the book of God! and itis the | 
book for man. It is the book of all ages, and 
ranks, and classes, and conditions of men. It 
is a book which the old and the young, and the 
rich and the poor, and the wise and the simple, 
all the sons and daughters of Adam, without 


exception, can, and ought to sit down and read || 


together. It has something for tiem all, and 


for every one of them—for ail of them togeth- || 


er, and for every one of them by himself. It | 
has philosophy, above all that of the Academy, 
or the Lyceum; eloquence, beyond the torrent 


of Demosthenes, or the conflagration of Tully; t 
| said, chiefly through the medium of its home 


poesy above the swan of Homer, or the angel 
of Milton; and history, and biography, and al- 
legory, and all the lovely varieties ot compo- 


gether by the very mastery of God. It 
tablet of the soul, the chart of heaven. It is 
the mine of wisdom,—a mine of /id treasure, | 
of the richest and rarest ore, a glorious vein 
indeed, running through the earth, yet not of 
it; profuse of precious stones and orient gems, 
all like those spiritual ones that shone so | 
brightly, and ‘so consciously, on that divinely 
decorated breast. 
galaxy, or rather a whole heaven of stars, | 
more bright, and beautiful, and glorious, as the | 
sacred Psalmist assures us, than the firmament | 
itself. That, sir, magnificent as it is, is but 
the outer court. The Bible shews us the in- | 
terior of the sanctuary—the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, with the Mercy-Seat, and the Cheru- | 
bim overshadowing it with their wings, and 
all that mystery of mysteries into which the 
angels desire to look. But I will not pursue 
the theme, which would {oil a seraph’s tongue 
to do it justice. I will not attempt to “mag- 
nify the sidereal hemisphere with a concave 
mirror,” and that a broken one indeed. The | 
Bible alone, like that light to which it has 
been compared, and which is, indeed, its best 
type, though even that is but a shadow of its 
glory, the Bible alone can speak its own 
raise. 
Yes, sir, let us only read this volume for 
ourselves, let us bring, or rather have it brought 


home to our bosoms, by the grace of God, till |) 


we feel its virtue, its spirit breathing, and | 
living, like one new-born, in our hearts, and | 
we shall have a proof, au impression, an ex- | 


perience of its excellence, that will make all | 


other eul 


ium, however eloquent, absolutely 
poor and frigid in the comparison. 


{and really, sir, the half has not been told you) 
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| breast. 
_monster,’” little more ¢han one before, “sus- 


Or it is, if vou please, a || 


| ofa free state. 


And now, Mr. President, if all this is true, \ 
| 
uv 
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I appeal to you, if it is possible for us to cir- 
culate our book, as we are doing, without pro- 
ducing the most sensible, and happy effects. 
Sir, it appears to me, that, for one thing, we 
must naturally, and almost necessarily, make 
men more intelligent about us. For, however 
you may account for it, tt is certain that no 


bos k that we know oi has half so strong and 


stirring an influeuce upon (he human intellect, 
as this same Buole ot ours. It comes, indeed, 
directly home to “tue business and bosom” of 
every man, and raises all his mental powers 
and faculties at once, as by a spell. It awakes 
his miud out of the sleep of apathy. It rouses 
his consciousness as it lay dreaming, and 
tranced, as it were, in the silent cell of his 
And so it makes the mere “man- 


pect himself to be a man.” And the reason, I 
thiak, is plain. The Bible does not address 
itselt‘to him as a mere man’s book of instruc- 
tion or amusement, which he may read or not 


| as he pleases; but it comes to hum as a book of 


fate. It arrests him there in the name of God. 
It arraigns him on the most capital charges, 
and calls upon him for his ‘‘how say you,” as 
in open court, It alarms, it agitates, it affects 
him, it shakes him through his whole frame, 
and soul, and being. Sir, it is quick and pow- 
erful; and it is no wonder that it makes men 
intelligent. 
It afiects the understanding, indeed, as I have 


appeals to the conscience, and the heart. And 


: | then it gives the most lively and lovely les- 
sition, delightfully and divinely blended to- |, 
is the |) 


sons of virtue, and always with an air of au- 
thority, and not as do the books of the scribes. 
And it teaches them in the most pleasing and 
popular forms, not, indeed, in “‘cunningly de- 


| vised fables; but in familiar facts, and pa- 


thetic parables, and touching incidents, in all 
the purest and sweetest modes, and all accom- 
panied, as we believe, with the most holy and 
happy influences of the Spirit of God that 
breathe about among its leaves, like the vernal 
airs of Paradise, to inspire them into the soul. 

And here, sir, it is impossible for us not to 
see and feel at once, how directly and essen- 
tially our engagement tends to strengthen and 
establish the foundations of our national free- 
dom and happiness. Sir, it has been well said 
by a great politician of another country, by Ed- 
mund Burke, that ‘‘religion is the basis of civil 
society’’—and especially, he might have added, 
And it has been said by a 
greater than he, by our own Washington, that 
“of all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, Religion and Morality 
are indispensable supports.” And without pur- 


| suing the idea througa all its illustrations, (for 


which I have not time) what, I would ask, 
without their genial influences, what is to mod- 
erate and chasten that pride of self-govern- 


| ment, that lust of power, which is generated, 


and inflamed by all our institutions? What is 


| to prevent our liberty, great as it is, from laps- 


ing into licentiousness! Sir, we hold, you 
know, (and rightly too.) that ali government is, 
or ought to be, made and managed for the 
benefit of the people. And we say that “we 
tie people” are the sovereigns of the country, 


| the fouatain of law and honor; and we ap- 


point our rulers for servants, to follow our in- 
structions, and obey our will in all things. 
And we maintain, (or many do) tifat we the 


But it also makes them moral.. 
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le can do no wrong, and that our voice is 

the voice of God. Here, sir, you see, is abso- 
jute power, and it is the nature of absolute 
wer, we know, to corrupt and inflate its 
olders, and that whether they be many or 
few. And what now, I ask you, sir, is to save 
us from the abuse of all this power? What is 
to prevent our free democracy—especially 
when our country becomes crowded with peo- 
ple, as it will be by and by, even through our 
woods and prairies, and our cities are choked 
with men, almost stifling each other with their 
hot breath—what is to prevent our free de- 
mocracy from following its natural bent, and 
launching us all, or those who come after us, 
into a wild and lawless anarchy? I know, sir, 
that we plume ourselves, and with some rea- 
son too, upon that principle of our govern- 
ment, almost unknown to the ancients, which 
we are pleased to call our invention, our dis- 
covery, though we might more truly and mod- 
estly term it our felicity, growing out of our 
situation and circumstances, by the good prov- 
idence of God, our elective franchise; and 
this, we think, is to save us from their fates. 
But what sir, ] would ask our politicians, is to 
save our elective franchise itself! What is to 
make it worth having? What is to make us 
choose wise and honest men to make our 
laws? What is to execute them after they 
are made? What is to save us the people from 
the ambition and treachery of our own elected 
servants? What is to keepour servants from be- 
coming our masters? And what is tosave us from 
ourselves—trom our own passions and vices, 
the only formidable enemies of republics; the 
only ones at least that we, sir, can or ought to 
dread? Sir, our general intelligence and vir- 
tue—the general intelligence and virtue of all 
classes of our people—with the blessing of 
God Almighty upon us—and nothing else. 
But this intelligence and virtue are to be shed 
abroad, in a great measure, by the Bible, and 
the Bible alone. It is quite clear at least, I 
think, that they can never be ditlused to any 
proper or sufficient extent through the mass 
of the people, without a free and generous 
circulation of this book. And all experience, 
I think, ancient and modern, contirms my sen- 
tment. Sir, you remember Athens—shie was 
the eye of Greece-—the eye of all the earth— 
and you remember how she rose, and flour- 
ished in arts and arms, and diffused herself 
abroad, till she became the light and beauty 
of the world. But now, alas! how changed!— 
she sits among her fallen columns, and her 
broken shrines—accusing fate. And why? 
Her oracle is dumb; but I will answer for her 
—it is because slie had no Bible. True, she 
was religious enough, and overmuch, in her 
own way and style. For she had always. vou 


know, sir, a large stock of gods and godde--es, | 


(such as they were) on hand, to suit the taste 
of every y. And she manufactured them 
at home. and imported them trom abroad. 
And she commanded her philosophers to extol 
them, and condemned the books of her atheist 
scribbler to the flames. And she built temples 
for them, and raised statues to them, as fine, 
and fair, and fashionable, as the genius of 
sculpture could make them. And she had an 
altar for every one of them that she knew or 
had ever heard of, or dreamed about; and one 
more—and it was inscribed ‘“‘ro THE UN- 
ENOWN Gop.” 





| 








But there it was. sir—with || 
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all her wisdom she knew not God—for she had 
no Bible, bringing life and immortality to 
light, to reveal him to her. In_ vain, there- 
fore, did she guard that statue of Minerva in 
her temple. She had no Bible to diffuse the 
knowledge of God, and intelligence and virtue 
along with it, among uer people—she had no 
Bible—aud she teli. And what now, I ask 
you, sir, is to save our city, our republic, from 
the same fate! ‘That Lible which she wanted; 
but which, | thank God, we have. Yes, sir, 
the Bible, the Bible 1s our true palladium, sent 
down to us from tieaven, to preserve our tree- 
dom; and we will guard it with holy care— 
for we know that whilst we keep it, our city 
cannot be taken, our country: will be safe. 
Yes, Mr. President, and I cannot help imagin- 
ing at this moment, remembering whose words 
1 have been extending, with what joy that 
great and good man, whoin we fondly and truly 
call, The Father of our country, would have 
hailed the day of this Society. O! if he could 
have seen its light rising upon our land, with 
what zeal would he have come forward from 
the shade of his retirement, to enrol himself 
among its members and friends. With what 
patriotic pride, witn what Christian ardor, he 
would have embraced our cause—and, like the 
good old prophet in the temple, when he held 
up the youag Desire of Nations in his arms, 


| he would have exclaimed, ‘Lord, now lettest 


thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 


| thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
| tion, which thou hast prepared beture the face 
| of ali people. a hight to lighten the Gentiles, 


and the glory of tuy people Israel!” Alas! 
sir, he died without the sight.” but, sir, trom 
heaven where he lives, on this auspicious an- 


' niversary of our Society, with the associated 
| spirits of our venerable Boudinot, and Clark- 


son, he looks down upon our institution with 
a smile of complacency, because he sees in all 
our toils new pledges tor the peace, and safety, 
and treedom ot is still beloved country. 

But, Mr. President, the Bible is not only 
“the cheap defence” of republics, it is also 
the great instrument of all their happiness. It 
is not only the “wall of fire aboyt,” but “the 
glory in the midst.” Sir, ““A commonwealth,” 
says Milton, ‘sought to be but one huge Chris- 
tian personage, one mighty growth and stat- 
ure of an honest man, as big and compact in 
virtue asin body; for look,” says he, -‘what 
the grounds and causes are of single happiness 
to one man, the same he shall find them to a 
whole state.’ ‘he Bible then, sir, the Bible 
which you have felt so dear and soothing to 
the single breast, shall be the spring and cause 
of all those moral movements that shall adorn 
the annals of our nation, through all the peri- 
ods of our future story. Iam sorry that I have 
not time even to suggest them. But there is 
one of them so delightiul, that I cannet let it 
escape me. Mr. President, there is an evil un- 
der the sun—and it is great—and it hangs, in 
dark and gloomy tolds, over that far and fair 
state from which lcome—an evil, sir, which 
vou know, and we feel. I will not so much as 
name it among you. But the Bible shall destroy 
it—graduaily, safely, most happily, and for 
ever. Yes, the Bible shall destroy it from 
under the heavens: for though some learned 
clerks have discovered that this good book of 
ours approves and sanctions slavery, I protest, 
sir, as often as I have read it, I never came 
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across 2\single sentence in it that looks that 
way. No, sir, but the spirit of the Bible is 
the spirit of liberty—and it proclaims liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound. And it shall put away, 
in God’s good time, the whole of that sable 
evil from our land—as you have seen the sun, | 
rising in his strength, dissolve, and dissipate | 
into thin air, that envious cloud that had gath- | 
ered, I know not how, so maliciously, over his | 
face, to hide, if it had been possible, his glory || 
from the world. |} 
But, Mr. President, I must not forget to 
say, in passing, that this book of ours, this Bi- | 
ble, has been ordained by God to effect still | 
greater purposes than any that I have men- 
tioned, and purposes that reach beyond the lim- | 
its of earth and time. Yes, sir, for we read that 
he has magnified his word above all his name. 
And we know, and see, that he has chosen this 
book to be the very wand of his power and 
wisdom, to work all his mightiest, and most 
moving miracles withal. It is by this that he 
wakes the dead, and brings them back from 
the “+ of the prison-house; and it is by this 
that he feeds the life which he has given, and 
cheers, and strengthens, and consoles his 
saints, and wraps them away, in the spirit, into | 
Paradise again. And thus, sir, by sending the | 
Seriptures abroad, we feel that we are becom- 
ing tellow-workers with Him, in the noblest 
business that he has in hand. We are, in fact, 
forming a humble, but not inglorious part, 
in the ministry of the Gospel. And we too | 
are ambassadors—or not exactly ambassadors | 
perhaps; but rather, if you please, sir, a sort of | 
charges des affaires from the court above. And | 
though we may not proclaim our message from 
the pulpit, we may talk of it in our parlors, or 
by the way. Or if our tongues happen not to 
be like pens of ready writers, sull we may | 
shew the letter of our instructions—and give 
the book itself, as we do, without note or com- 
ment, and trust it to speak for itself; for God, | 
we know, will speak in it, and by it, to the | 
hearts of his own. Aad here, then, all may 
do something for the cause of God and man. 
Here the weak may be strong, and the dumb 
eloquent. And here those especially, who, 
though not ineloquent themselves, are yet not 
suffered to ak in the church, but com- 
manded to be in silence, may do something for 
that Christianity which has done so much for | 
them. Yes, sir, and you will allow me to say, 
(I speak as a man,) that it is indeed no small 
recommendation of our cause, that it so hap- 
pily enlists and engages the services of those 
amiable auxiliaries, whose more than magic 
influence is felt so benignly through all the 
life, and soul, and sensibility of man. But I 
must not pursue this topic, delightful as it is. | 
And it belongs indeed more properly, perhaps, 
(though not exclusively, I hope,) to the rever- 
end gentlemen whom I see about me, and 
whose honor and happiness it is to use this | 
sword of the Spirit in the open field. They, | 
no doubt, sir, could furnish you with many | 
striking illustrations of its power, and of the 
wonderful effects that God hath often wrought | 
by it in their hands. But even they, sir, could | 
not tell you all. No, but eternity, eternity | 
only, can unfold all the mighty and magnifi- 
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| 
cent results, that we shall have achieved b | 
gery our Bibles throngh the land. | 
Sir, we shall people the hills, and plains. and || 


AvuG, 


shores of heaven; and add millions, and mill. 
ions of rejoicing spirits to the choirs of glory, 
And in that day of revelation, we shall see the 
fruits of our labors, and having turned 

to righteousness, shall shine as the stars for 
ever and ever. : 

Mr. President, I must pass on; but I cannot 
omit saying, (very brietly,) that Ido most cor. 
dially approve of the great principle of our 
Society, which requires us to distribute the 
word of God without note or comment. Not, 
sir, that we would insinuate, as some have 
strangely imagined, that we despise all notes 
and comments. We do not say, and our act 
does not imply any such thing. It only im. 
plies, what we may surely hold without of. 
tence .f we believe the book itself, that, as it 
is the word of God, it may and will do great 
good, without any help from the wit of maa, 
Still we do not despise that wit; but use it as 
we may, only when and where it behooves us, 
And still less do we separate, by this manqu- 
vre of ours, the word ef God from his minis- 
try. On the contrary, it is most clear, I think, 
that we aid and strengthen that ministry, ia 
many ways; and make it in fact, a thousand 
times more useful and effectual than it was 
before. I cannot stay to shew this now; but 
we shall go on, sir, | hope, to send our book 
about as we have been doing, by itself, without 
any note or comment, except indeed that best 
and most beautiful one, that holy life which 
adorns, and really explains the word of God, 
more truly and happily than all the notes and 
comments in the world. - 

And here, sir, { cannot help saying, (though 
I know you have often heard it befove,) be- 
cause I feel it just now with new force, that it 
is a noble advantage, growing out of this very 
— of our constitution, that it unites and 

armonizes Christians of all churches, or rather 
of all parts of the church, in one sacred fellow- 
ship. And the more we engage in this work, 
the more, I venture to say, we shall find our- 
selves coming, and growing together. And] 
must observe further, in close connexion with 
this topic, that these annuai meetings of ours, 
drawing as they do Christians of all names, 
and from all quarters, together in one body, 
must produce the most benign effects. For 
here, sir, you see, we come to this emporium 
of our country, and mart of nations, and sit 
down with one another, in this house, and 
have all our rights and privileges, and joys 
and hopes, as men, and patriots, aud Christians, 
as it were in common. and are indeed almost 
of one heart and mind again in the Lord. Sir, 
it is good for us to be here!—we feel that it is 
—and when we go away we do not part—not 
in spirit at leasti—but the few jhours that we 
have passed together in this house become 
eternal. And we find ourselves exalted, and 
ennobled by the communion that we have 
enjoyed. And we are no longer solitary indi- 
viduals scattered over our far-spread country; 
but we feel ourselves to be the members of a 
great confederation, whose labors, increasing 
every year, are combining, and shall combine 
all parts of our land and church, and entwine 
themselves with all the brightest, and most 
sacred glory of our country. : 

And now, Mr. President, (for I will detain 
you no longer,) with such an object before us, 
and such views, feelings, and hopes about us, 
who can tell the value or extent of all our 
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future toils? Sir, I am not a prophet, nor the 
son of a prophet; and I pretend to know no 
more about,the matter than any plain man 
who reads his Bible as he ought to do, may 
know as well as J; but I can see plainly that 
our causé shall prevail; and that the word of 
God shall have free course and be glorified, by 
our hands, and more and more hereafter. And 
Ican see it now radiating from this house, as 
it were, and running very swiltly, like light, 
as indeed it is, through all the earth. And 
there, I see, it passes along through all our 
country, our cities, our villages, over moun- 
tains and plains, along our valleys, through 
our western wilds, and places without names, 
diffusing the principles of love and harmony 
among all the “‘numbers without number” of 
our free, and happy people. It passes through 
South America, (whence we have heard those 
teful tidings this morning,) where nations 
ve been born in a day, healing the wounds 
of war, and soothing all the elements of dis- 
It shall cross the ocean. It 
shall beam, more brightly, over Britain. It 
shall pass through France—througk Spain, 
lting the bars of her inquisition. It shall 
cross the Alps. It shall visit Greece—ancient, 
beautiful Greece-~and set her free. Avnd lib- 
erated, not now by the vain decree of a Ro- 
man senate, insulting her sensibility; but by 
the word of God, you shall see her, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you shall see her come back again into 
the circle of nations, and sit down among us, 
with her own poetic garland on her brow, and 
our Bible in her hand. And that turban’d 
Tarkey—sir,she shall not be—she shall not live 
to mock our Christianity with her vile apery, 
her prophet and her Koran,—the Bible shall 
destroy her—and you shall not find her in all 
Europe—if any where. And Russia—poor, 
fallen Russia! A little light broke in upon her 
in her dungeon—a faint but lovely ray—but it 
is gone—extinguished by one—yet no, it shall 
return again—for though tyranny in her folly 
did once forge fetters for the waves, does she 
dream, in her infatuation, that she can chain 
the light? It shall pass, in spite of her, through 
allher nations. It shall pass through Persia, 
China, all the realme of Asia. It shall gild even 
Africa—in her shadow of death. It shall pass 
through the whole earth; for the field is the 
world. Yes, Mr. President, here, at this 
verge of the creation, and only here, is the end 
ofour toils. And the word of God shall be 
read, as well as preached. through all the 
world. It sha!l be diffused like the air that 
we breathe, and the light that we enjoy--and 
our Society, sir, like that faith that formed, 
and that hope that clieers it, shall be destroyed 
only by its success;—but its charity shall live 

for ever. 
(¥in. Maxwell Esq. before Am. Bib. Soc. 


On the Missionary Efforts in Bengal. 


_U would now, Sir, and lastly, present a short 
view of some of the missions in Bengal, the 
head quarters of Braminical abominations, and 
disgusting rites. Here, Sir, in the midst of 
it, Lhave, for many years, resided; here I have 
seen, for myself, its enormities; and here I 
have been permitted the grateful 
Witnessing the successful efforts of Christian 
nissionaries, to effect a change. Partial as the 
change yet is, it is begun. is going on, and. I 


rivilege of 
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doubt not, will be perfected.—Give God the 
praise. Here, Sir, reside those great men, 
those ornaments of the age and Christian char- 
acter, Drs. Carey and Marshman; and here did 
live and die, their apostolic colleague, Dr. 
Ward. I hope I may Ge pasdened, when I de- 
clare, that I can never think or speak of these 
men, but with enthusiasm. I look on them, as 
among the greatest and best men of the age— 
men who first challenged the Christian world 
to rally round the missionary standard, them- 
selves the first to carry it into the field—men 
who have successfully devoted themselves to 
carry the glad tidings of salvation through the 
blood of Christ, to the heathen world, and who 
have been such leading instruments in the 
Christian charities of the day. Iam not 
alone, sir, in this feeling, and these senti- 
ments; they are entirely loved and honored, 
where they are best known, by all whose re- 
spect and esteem is valuable. We all know, 
that one or more of the peculiar sentiments of 


| the Baptist church, of which these great men 
| are members, have raised objections to them, 


in the minds of many serious men, of other de- 


| nominations; we all know something of the 
| pride, and prejudice, which characterize the 
| dignitaries of the English Episcopal church; 
| yet, sir, in India, these meet as brethren, and 
| fellow laborers} and I have heard the Seram- 


ore missionaries praised and honored in pub- 
fie, by a bishop of the Episcopal! church, within 


the walls of a cathedral. Once or twice, a 


| poor, weak, and miserable sound, has been 


sent forth against them; but it has been con- 
founded, even by its own echo, and returned 
with disgrace from whence it issued. These 
men have done wonders, in the Bible and mis- 
sionary cause. Many thousands of heathens, 
and nominal Christians, especially persons of a 
mixed race in India, wholly ignorant of, and 
careless about, the way of life, have been res- 
cued by their efforts; and so wisely have they 
wrought, that for ages to come, the Christian 
cause may expect to derive advantage from 
their exertions. ‘Time will not admit of my 
detailing, at length, all their works and labors 


| of love; but I trust, that what I have said will 


be deemed satisfactory, and sufficient for the 
present occasion; and that all hearts will re- 
joice with me, that our age has been charac- 
terized by such men. You may believe it, my 
Christian brethren, you may rest assured, that 
these men, and those acting with and under 
them, hare done great things in the ——— 
cause, aud that their usefulness is unimpaired, 
and that they are deserving your highest re- 
spect and affection. 

Next in degree of usefulmess to these men, 
come the persons in charge of the Church 
Missionary Society. This Society is laborin 
all over Bengal, with diligence. zeal, and ef- 
fect. They number several hundred converts 
at their various stations, and are daily increas- 
There can be no 
doubt, that many, as well from this, as from 
the Baptist missions, have died in the faith of 
Christ, and gone into glory; and that many 
are now living, his true and faithfal disciples. 

I will now, sir, conclude this narrative with 
a short account of the state of the schools in 
India, built up by Protestant missionaries. 
And first, tothe extraordinary result of the en- 
deavor to teach the female part of society. 


| When I landed last in India, in 1£21, there 
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Was not, out of the thirty millions of females, 
su to exist in the territory subject to 
British dominion, a solitary one of their num- 
ber, receiving education of any sort. They 
were considered undeserving of education, and 
were held in estimation the most low and de- 
grading. But Christian knowledge taught 
missionaries to estimate them otherwise; and 
an effort has been made to save them;—and 
when I left India, in 1825, one society alone, 
in the management of which I had a particu- 
lar share, had, at that time, 1,200 female chil- 
dren under their charge, receiving general, 
and, to a degree, Christian education; and 
means alone were wanting, to increase the num- 
ber indefinitely. Other societies were doing as 
well. When the object was first attempted, 
it was thought chimerical; by some, hopeless; 
since the prejudice of the natives was supposed 
to be ad that they would not allow their 
female children to be educated. But, sir, in 
the face of prejudice, and opposition, both on 
the part of friends and enemies, the attempt 
was made, and has proved successful; and who 
will venture to measure its probable good re- 
sults! The same society had more than 12,000 
boys under its care, receiving general instruc- 
tion; and in all the schools, both male and fe- 
male, the Scriptures, or parts of the Scrip- 
tures, are introduced and used, without excep- 
tion. At first, this created a difficulty; but 
it was soon overcome, and the Word has now 
free course, and, ] doubt not, will be glorified. 
‘It is my belief, that, by the various Mission- 
ary Societies in India, more than 100,000 chil- 
dren are, at this day, receiving instruction.— 
Now, of the certain result of these great do- 
ings, judge ye! 

have thus, sir, briefly and partially given a 
sketch of missionary doings in Tndia; time and 


circumstances not allowing me to do more. If 


Ihave failed, by my statements, to satisfy the 
friends of the cause, that much good is in pro- 
gress, that the laborers are most faithfully and 
zealously at work,—I would beg to add, and 
to do it solemnly, as in in the presence of God, 
that I fully believe that all is going on rightly, 
and well; and that there is much cause for 
gratitude and rejoicing. I know, that with 
the world we have not the credit we desire, 
and deserve; perhaps we never shall have; and 
I know, that we are often treated lightly, 
often abused: but this we must expect, and 
be content to bear: it is perhaps one of the 
proofs of the goodness of our state and cause. 

With respect to the future prospect of mis- 
sions in India, and of their complete success, 
my own views are very clear, and decided. 
First, and chiefly, because they are built on 
the promises of God; and secondly, because I 
do perceive a spirit working among his peo- 
ple, which convinces me, that he is putting 
it into their hearts at this time, to fulfil his 
purpose. The way is now made plain, and 
many are travelling in it, though they are, 
comparatively, but few in number. 

{E. A. Newton, Esq. before Aux. For. Miss. Soc. 

of Bostonand Vic. 


Jacitements to greater Activity in the Missionary 
Enterprise. 


Before we can expect greater results, we 
must make more vigorous efforts. What has 


yet been doue, is but as a drop to the ocean. | 
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Weare all sensible of the greatness of our ex- 
pectations in this behalf, but not alive, I fear, 
to the utter diminutiveness of our efforts, 
We are sensible, that great things are doing by 
the American Board, and I am proud of the 


| opportunity of declaring my sense of the wis- 


dom and prudence, which have characterized 
Yet, sir, the whole amount 
of means at their disposal, is less, I believe, 
than the sum expended for the support of pub- 
lic worship in this city; and the whole amount 
of contributions to missionary objects, throughs 
out the Christian world, is less than what is 
expended for the support of the Gospel, in the 
State of Massachusetts. ‘These facts ought to 
shame, and arouse us. Far be it from me, sir, 
to attempt to measure the views of the Most 
High; far be it trom me to presume to deter- 
mine in what way he will accomplish his pur- 
poses. This I do know, that he can work 
mightily at all times, and in all ways; but this 
I believe, that at present he intends to work on 
earth by means, which he hath — and 
made known to us. I would therefore call 
upon Christians to inquire into his views, and 
subscribe to them. Something has been done, 
already; but rery much more is needed: and I 
am free to declare my belief, from personal ob- 
servation, and as one who has been an actor 
in the scene, that if the efforts in the mission- 
ary cause in India, had been one hundred times 
greater than they have been, the results would 


| have been equal to them. I am bold to declare, 


that more effect has been produced on the 
heathen world, by the efforts of missionaries, 
than could have been expected; and fearless to 
add, that if, for the future, the exertions of 
Christians should be as great as they ought to 
be, there is nothing in the way of the perfect 
establishment of the Christian religion through- 
out all India, within a very short space of time. 
And Christians, I trust. are becoming awake 
to a sense, not only of their duty to act in this 
great cause, but of the privilege, and the glory 
of being co-workers with Christ. More has 
been accomplished, I again assert, than could 
have been expected from the means employed; 
but if Christians long to see better results, let 
them make greater efforts. ‘The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” 

I wish it to be distinctly understood, that I 


|| do not desire to be considered as offering any 
| thing that has fallen from me by way of en- 


couragement to Christians to proceed in this 
work. Ged forbid. I hold them as under- 
standing their privileges too well. If they 
have derived any satis/uction from my commu- 
nication, I shall rejoice. But their encourage- 


| ment to work. and mine, rests on no man’s tes- 


timony, or opinion, and ea no results, but upor 
the sure word of God itself, who has declared 


|| that he “will give his Son the heathen for his 


inheritance;”—and I believe the declaration, 
and I would work as ardently to the last hour 


| of my life, (God’s grace permitting and assist- 


ing,) if I saw no results, as if they were great 
and apparent. “Go,” says our blessed Sa- 
viour, ‘‘into all the world, and preach the Gos- 


pel to every creature.” He does not say, go if 
| you find encouragement to proceed, but go:— 
and we are bound to trust implicitly, that in 


his own good time he will give the increase. 
But he works by means. We must sow, if we 
would reap. No one among us will dare to 
hope, that an habitual offender against the 


Aué. | 
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eighth commandment of the Decalogue, can be || 


- a partaker of the kingdom of Christ. Surely || 


not. Then, Brethren, the same authority that || 
commanded us not to steal, hath commanded us || 
to go into all the world; and preach the Gospel || 
to every creature; and we may as safely disobey 1 
one command, as the other. Let us not, how- | 
ever, act under the coldness of duty only. Let us 
be alive to the greatness and blessedness of the | 
privilege; let us contemplate, as far as we are | 
er the glorious state of being, reserved | 
‘or the chosen in Christ, “such as eye hath not | 
seen nor ear heard,’’ and then reflect upon the | 
enjoyment we shall especially derive, if through | 
our prayers, our personal efforts, or the commu- 
nication of our substance, we have been in any 
degree the instruments of adding a soul to that 
blessed state, who shall recognize us there, as 
the instruments of its happiness. Surely it 
becomes us to put off sloth, and be at work. 
‘To most of us, the harvest time is nearly over. 
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Ocean will be exhausted by natural exhala- 
tion. And I shou!d as soon accuse that ocean 
of a wanton waste of its waters, for suffering 
them to ascend for the purpose of falling on 
the pastures of the wilderness, and clothing 
them with verdure, as charge the friends oi 
missions with profusion for collecting a portion 
of the riches of this world, and causing it to 
descend in the dew of gospel charity on the 
moral wilderness. 

That our charities to the heathen do not 
tend to impoverish community, is evident 
from those habits of industry and economy which 
grow out of these charities. Sir, look at that 
man, who is accustomed to contribute regular- 
ly, discreetly, and generously in aid of missions. 
How cautious is he, not to lose any time in 
negligence, and not to lavish any money on 
trifles. Why? That he may collect and pre- 


' serve something for this object. Influenced by 


that motive, his habits of industry and econo- 


I pray fervently, my Christian-brethren, that | my are strengthened and ‘increased; and his 
you and I may be permitted to share in the || property is proportionably multiplied. See 
labors of it, and in order that we may do so ef- | Lalivets of such instances. See a considera- 
fectually, I would have each one of us for him- || ble portion of the best offerings that come into 
self, to inquire, in the language of the prophet, || the treasury of the Lord, as a spring to indus- 
“and what have I done?” that what we have || trious and virtuous habits, actually increasing 





neglected to do, we may, if possible, immedi- |! 
ately repair, lest the night of death overtake || 
us; and it be too late. ‘The heathen must per- | 
ish, unless saved by the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. Let us therefore take heed, lest their || 
blood be required at our hands. i 
CE. A. Newton, Esq. id. j! 

tt 

Missions to the Heathen not likely to Impover- || 
ish the Country. 


dt has not been impoverished. The mission- | 
ary enterprise has been sometime in opera- 
tion. It has received a great degree of public 
patronage. But who have been thereby impov- | 


erished? Have the friends of this object? Need || 
Task, have its opponents? Does community, || 


|! tomy mind, when I 


| prosperity? 
|; eth rich? 


the property of the benevolent donors. This 
subject invites examination. On careful in- 
vestigation it will be found, that there is an 


| inerease of industrious, prudent, virtuous hab- 


it, resulting from charities to the heathen, 
which brings more property into the country, 
than what is expended in those charities. 
Thus our missions to the heathen zaturally 
tend to enrich community. 

That they do not im verish it, is evident 
vert to the providence 
Is not God the author of temporal 

Is it not his blessing which mak- 
And is not his blessing to be ex- 
pected in the way of obedience to his com- 
mandments? And is it not his command, Go, 
preach my Gospel to every creature? Is not 


of God, 


on this account, discover signs of poverty and || aiding in foreign missions, then, the way to 
distress? Sir, what is annually expended on || secure that divine blessing, which will — 
s 


missions to the heathen, does not exceed a | 


cent a person for the ten millions of our pop- 


the work of our hands upon us? Besides, 
not God expressly said, He that watereth shall 


ulation. And the contributions to this object || be watered himself—There is that giveth, and 


come from all parts of the union. Can an an- 


@ person, impoverish this nation? If the whole | 


sum, expended by the Society to which this is || 
auxiliary, were sustained by pee Chris- || 
d not amount to || 


tians alone, f presume it wou 
twelve cents for an individual. Would such | 
a sum be burdensome to the churches? 

Sir, the resources of our country are not easily 


exhausted. A full view of them would instant- || 


2 annihilate the idea of their being much re- 
u 


all p | still increaseth—Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
nual contribution, amounting only to a cent iH 


stance, and with the first fruit of all thine in- 
crease; so shall thy barns be filled with pleaty, 
and thy presses burst out with new wine. 
Considering the little that is expended in 
charities to the unevangelized, in comparison 
with what is wasted in destructive vices— 
considering the industrious and virtuous habits 
fostered by these charities—considering the 
vast resources of our country—and the bless- 
ing of God, connected with and promised to a 


ced by our charities. When I look round |} spirit of benevolence—is it not obvious, that 


on this country; when I consider its extent of || 


our missions to the heathen will not impoverish 


territory, fertility of soil, and salubrity of cli- || community? 


mate—its agricultural improvements—its ex- 


tensive and lucrative commerce—the rapidly 
rity of its manu- || 
| of impoverishing, the missionary enterprise 
| does, in fact, enrich, a country. 
| proceeds as follows: 


increasing growth and pros 
factures; when J consider the number, intelli- 
gence, industry and enterprise of its husband- 
men, mechanics and merchants, and its favor- 
able situation in respect to almost every kind | 
of business, tending to the increase of wealth; 
when I survey the vast resources of iy coun- 
try; I feel as little appbehension that these 


The speaker goes on to prove, that, instead 


He then 


Thus wealth, common, intellectual and 


| moral wealth, is increased by the interest taken 


resources will be exhausted by ity charities to |} ia the missions to the heathen. 


the heathen, as that the waters of the Pacific 
VOL. XXII. 


But, sir, supposing the interest takén in this 
33 
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object should be so increased as to occasion 
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the universe, calling upon every rational crea- 


some diminution of our worldly wealth,—is || ture of God to stand in awe of him, whose 


not the object in view, viz. the recovery of 


the heathen from misery and ruin, of a nature | 


and of a magnitude to justify the sacrifice? Is 
our wealth to be valued above the happiness 
and the salvation of any of our fellow men? 

Are we a people to flinch from an object 
important in itseli, because it requires sacrifices 
to carry it into effect? ‘Sir, this suggestion is 
a libel on the character of New England—of 
America—of our wealthiest citizens. Propose a 
plan, which promises great utility in a tem- 
poral point of view, and the disposition and 
means are always found to carry that plan into 
execution. How easily area million of dol- 
lars collected to lay the foundation of a single 
manufacturing establishment. . What an illus- 
tration of this can the wealthy, the industri- 
ous, the enterprising inhabitants of this town, 
- ide of our beloved country) furnish. 

the waters of Erie and the Hudson united, 
as it were in the twinkling of an eye, by the 
efforts of a single State. 

Sir, it is characteristic_of our nation to act 
with energy, and to bear her part in great de- 
signs. And if she were to shrink from the 
—_ now presented, because it requires con- 
siderable pecuniary sacrifices, (an object com- 
pared with which the temporal glory of a na- 
tion, and a world, is unworthy to be name:l) 
she would libel her own character, she would 
tarnish her own glory. 


Sir, were all the wealth of our nation sanc- | 


tified by religion, and her eyes opened on the 
temporal sufferings and future dangers of the 
heathen, her voice would be heard from one 
extremity of the continent to the other; and, 
borne across the ocean by the winds of heaven, 


would electrify Europe, would electrify Chris- || 


tendom—TI twill bear my full proportion in sup- || point S undestech te deta. 
i 


plying the whole heathen world with Bibles and 
with Christian Missionaries. 

Mr. President, follow me one moment down 
the tract of time.—I find mysclf between two 
worlds; that which we now inhabit, and that 
where sinners, redeemed by the grace of the 

1, dwell. I look towards this world— 
and lo! the elements are melting with fervent 
heat; the earth and all the works therein are 
on fire. Its palaces, its villages, its cities-- 
all its pleasant and magnificent things, are 
sinking into ruin. I look to the other world, 
and there I see redeemed men, rising in knowl- 
edge, felicity, and glory, til’ imagination is lost 
in the beauty and grandeur of the vision. 
With these things in view, hasten, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and all ye friends of missions, hasten, 
and rescue from the coming conflagration a 

ion of the wealth of this world, and with 

it raise multitudes of perishing heathens to that 

world of light and glory. 

bursting on my view, could I speak to the 

whole intelligent universe, 1. would say, and 

ai to all its intelligence for the justness 
the sentiment, 


“A world in purchase for a soul, is gain.” 


Mr. President, from the confines of this 
burning world, look downward with me to 
that, burning with fiercer, with unextinguish- 
able flames. lost souls there. Hear 
their doleful lamentations. Ah, sir, were those 
Jamentations loud in proportion to their guilt 
afi misery, would they net be heard through 


With the | oe ; 
hese scenes’ of missions. The subject seems to demand, 


| therefore, a thorough investigation. 


| 
! 


i 
1 
i} 

| 
i 
i 


} 


‘ 











authority is sustained by sanctions so tre- 
mendous? Here again might the whole intel- 
ligent creation be confidently appealed to for 
the correctness of the sentiment— 


** A world in purchase for a sou/, is gain.” 


Mr. President, behold a wonder in hearen> 
—a mission fitting out for our world, while in 


a state of deep and almost entire moral dark- . 


ness. He, who wes in the beginning with God, 
and who was God, comes from heaven to 
teach us the true religion; and, having be- 


| come incarnate, to open the way for our 
| salvation, dies on the cross. 


In view ofa 
mission, sustained by such cost in heaven, (a 
cost, which, great as it was, did not impover- 
ish that world, but which gave the,most strik- 
ing illustration of the unsearchable riches of its 
grace)—in view of a mission thus sustained, 
shall we grudge a portion of our worldly sub- 
stance, for the purpose of spreading the relig- 
ion thus brought to our world. Sir, you have 
pondered, you have felt the argument, 2d Cor. 
viii. 9. Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ that though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be wich. 

Mr. President, were I to surrender the point 
which I undertook to maintain, I would still 
hold on to the object, to which you are de- 
voted, with all my heart, and say, Let the 
community be impoverished; let the wealth of 
this world go; if on such terms souls may be 
rescued from degradation, guilt, and death, 
and raised to that world, where they will be 
praising God, and advaneing toward him by 
new accessions of glory and felicity for ever 
and ever. But, sir, I do not surrender the 
I do not be- 
ieve that the property of the community has 
been lessened by the interest in foreign mis- 
sions, nor that it would be lessened, if the 
object were to interest our entire population, 
and if the contributions to it were inc 
a hundred fold. 

[Rev. David I. Kimball, before the Essex C0. 

Aux. For. Miss. Society. 


It might seem superfluous, that any more 
should be said on a subjéct so plain, were it not 
that persons of intelligence and high standing 
in society, in different parts of our land, have 
expressed much solicitude on the subject. 
Solicitude, expressed by such persons, being, 
as we are bound in charity to believe, not a 
pretext merely to throw obstacles in our way, 
but the result of real apprehension, is entitled 
to respect, and is calculated to have an influ- 
ence upon the community adverse to the cause 


For even 
the most enthusiastic friends of missions have 
no design, [ am sure, to impoverish the com- 
munity, by their eager haste to send the Gos- 
pel abroad. But if we look at the resources 
of our nation, we must be convinced, I should 
believe, that considerable more may. be ex- 
pended, than has yet been devoted to the cause 
of missions, without danger. The extent of 
our country, pervading so many climes, the 
richness and variety of its soil, and the unob- 
structed and highly stimulated enterprise 
every where let loose upon it, with such 
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increased abbreviations of labor, and facilities |! dence for this end. For if men do not expend 
of transportation, would seem to bid defiance to || their superfluous wealth for parposes of public 
poverty in almost any form. Never before, | 
certainly, was so much inteligence, and mus- |} 


cular power so aided by art, applied to pur- 


'| community. 


utility, they will not fail to expend it in ways 
noxious tothemselves, and injarious to the 
Until now, sir, I have been em- 


poses of industry upon such a soil, and under |) ployed in defending missionary enterprise from 
such a government, and such institutions, and || the charge of improvident waste, and a dan- 
under such a pressure of motive. ‘The result || gerous profusion of the resources of the com- 
cannot fail to be unparalleled prosperity—a || munity; whereas I might justly have occupied 
|| the time in disclosing and proving the fact, 


surplus product, which cannot fail to produce 
an unbounded commerce, and ultimately an 
immense capital. It must be a heavy mission- 
ary drain, sir, that shall impoverish such a 
nation as this! 

But if we consider, also, what expense the 
nation is able to bear, and actually does sus- 
tain, we may dismiss our fears of impoverish- 
ment by missionary expenditures, at least for 
many years to come. We expend millions 
annually for purposes of ambitious ostentation; 
and millions more for voluptuous living, con- 
taminating health and virtue; and millions 
more we pay annually as the tax of direct and 
deep immoralities. 


After some calculations to show how totally 
without grounds is the fear of national impov- 
erishment from the expense of missions to the 
heathen, Dr. Beecher remarks: 


The business of missionary enterprise is 
of considerable standing; sufficient to produce 
some of the calamities which are feared, if 
they are ever to come. 
find some families, or some individuals, beg 
ging bread, who cast their bread upon the wa- 
ters, confiding in the promise of heaven, that 
it should return, and finding that the promise 
had failed. I have not yet been able to find a 
family, or an individual, impoverished by char- 
ity; and I cannot but believe, if such events 
had happened, our ears would have been as- 
sailed by facts, instead of ominous predictions. 


The speaker then exposes the fallacy of the 
theory, which supposes, that national impov- 
erishment is likely to be the result of the ex- 
portation of money. He then proceeds as fol- 
lows: 


I think, also, that we may fortify ourselves 
*gainst the fear of impoverishment by mis- 
sionary charities, from the fact, that benevo- 
lent prodigality has never been the besettin 
sin of human nature. Multitudinous an 

niévous are the follies and sins which flesh is 

eir to; but the lust of squandering money for 
the redemption of the world, has never, as yet, 
been recorded among the excesses, against 
which we have occasion to watch and pray. 
It ought, moreover, to be recollected, for our 
comfort, that impoverishment has never, as yet, 
been the bane of nations. 


It is time, at least, to | 
beg- | 


They have per- | 


ished always by plethora, never by depletion. | 
The course of human enterprise, in civilized | 
society, has never failed to produce a corrupt- | 


ing abundance, dangerous to nationa! health 
and vitality. So that, instead of hermetical 
sealing, to preserve our income within the na- 


tion, we need safety valves to let out our su- | 


perfluous abundance. 


And national improve- | 


' 











} 


ments, and missionary efforts to evangelize the |! 
world, are the merciful provisions of provi- ' 


'| that the entire eff :t of missionary charities 


is to promote habits of temperance, industry, 
economy, and thrift—to give tone to enter- 
prise, and to inspire a more extended, a more 
pure, and a more benign patriotism, than ever 
cheered and animated: before the bosoms of m 
countrymen. The direct and the powerfi 
effect of foreign missions has been, to give es- 
timation and extent to the institutions of re- 
ligion in our own land—the great fountains of 
moral illumination, and the spriags of national 
industry and virtue. The influence of mis- 
sions upon children is great and Their 
propensities to monopolize, and their habits of 
self-indulgence, nurtured in childhood, prepare 
them for those selfish and stubborn collisions 
of manhood, which inflame and agitate com- 
munities, and impede. with covetous opposi- 
tion, all plans for public usefulness; and not 
unfrequently the gratifications of the child, 
lead to the inordinate affections and confirmed 
habits of dissoluteness in the man. But’ by 
having their attention turned to the wants and 
miseries of a world lying in wickedness, and 
their sympathies excited for poor heathen chil- 
dren, bereft of the blessings they enjoy, and 
subjected to every form of wickedness ahd 
wo; their knowledge is extended, their views 
are rendered more comprehensive, and the self- 
ish, anti-social tendencies of their nature are 
restrained, and even reversed; while the young 
immortal is taught to feel another’s wo, and to 
deny himself for the purpose of elevating the 
condition of man. A generation of children 
thus educated, would be better fathers and 
husbands, better members of every local com- 
unity, better patriots, better Christians. 
hose, also, who appreciate the worth of the 
Bible, and the institutions of religion, and feel 
compassion for the heathen, and give, to send 
to them the glad tidings of great joy, are not 
the persons who will grudge the pittance re- 
quired to support the Gospel at home—are not 
the persons, who will say to the destitute flesh 
and blood of their own nation, be warmed and 
clothed, and refuse to send them the light of 
life, and the garments of salvation—are not the 
persons, who will violate the Sabbath in the 
transaction of secular business, or ee for 
horse-hire and dissipation, every Sabbath day, 
in the great cities of our land, —— enough 
to enlighten the nation, and save the world. 
General! y those, who contribute to extend the 
Gospel abroad, are the devout and stated wor- 
shippers of God at home; and if they are some- 
times comparatively poor, they are not the im- 
providently impoverished and the vicious, but 
the industrious and thrifty poor. It is the poor 
who are opposed to missions, and opposed to 
religious institutions, and opposed to their 
Maker, whose name they profane, whose Sab- 
baths they violate, and whose laws they tread 
under foot, who are improvident, and who 
threaten, by their numbers and their crimes, 


' to impoverish the land. 
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F.xperience evinces, that, since the zeal for 
foreign missions has arisen, the efforts to evan- 
gelize our own land have increased a hundred 
fold. Instead, then, of impoverishing the land 
by missionary charities, they are the great, and 
perhaps the only providential means of recon- 
ciling our unparalleled prosperity ,with national 
purity and immortality. Without the preserv- 
Ing power of religious and moral influence, our 
rapid increase of wealth will be the occasion 
of our swift destruction. The rank vegetation 
of unsanctified enterprize, thrown into our 
capacious reservoir, will putrify and send moral 
death up over the Jand. No pation so short- 
lived as ours, unless we can balance our pros- 
perity by moral power. Our sun has moved 
onward from his morning to his meridian with 
a rapidity and glory, which has amazed the 
world. But, ot we can extend the power 
of religious institutions through the land, dark 
clouds will soon obscure his glory, and his de- 
scent to a night of ages, will be more rapid 
than his rising. 

When we were colonies, or unallied states, 
the law. could make provision for the creation 
a application of moral power. The law 
cguld compel men to desist from secular em- 

oyments and vain amusements on the Sab- 
bath day. The law could compel men to sup- 
port the Gospel, and attend the public worship 
of God, and the Selectmen could sce to it that 
every town should, in due season, settle a min- 
ister, and that every family should possess a 
Bible. and some orthodox catechism. But these 
means of moral influence the law can no longer 
apply, and there is no substitute, but voluntary 
associations for charitable contributions and 
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will turn its giant hand upon itself; and pour 


| out its life-blood by self-inflicted wounds. 


(Rev. Dr. Beecher, befure the Essex Co. Aux. 
For. Miss. Soc. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST BOARD. 


| Ar the late meeting of the Baptist General 


| Convention at New. York, the removal of the 


| seat of Foreign Missions from Washington to 
Boston, was voted, with perfect unanimity. 


Subsequently to that meeting, the Baptist 
Board for Foreign Missions requested their 
Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. Lucius 
Bolles, D. D. of Salem, Mass. to devote the 
whole of his time to the cause of missions, in 
case he could make satisfactory arrangements 
with the church and society, of which he was 
pastor. We are happy to say, that, notwith- 
standing the very strong attachment, which 


| existed between Dr. Bolles and his people, 


efforts, patronized by all denominations of | 


Christians, and by all classes of the community 


who love their country. We may boast of our | 


civil and: religious liberty; but they are the 
fruit of other men’s labors, into which we have 
entered, and the effect of institutions, whose 
impulse is felt long after the hands that reared 
them have mouldered in the grave. It is an 
impulse, however, that is fast failing, and be- 
coming yearly more and more disproportioned 
to the mass to be moved by it. These institu- 
tions must be extended, and their energy in- 
creased, or we are undone. They must move 
onward with our flowing emigration to the 
Mississippi, must ascend the iron mountains, 
and pour their waters of life into the ocean 
beyond; and from the north ¢o the south, like 
our mighty rivers, must they bear salvation on 
their waves. In this way the nation can save 
itself; and unless the nation shall be moved to 
this work of moral preservation, and open its 
hand wide, and apply its mighty energies, it 
will, like the man among the tombs, become 
exceeding fierce, so that none can bind it, an 


| 
| 
| 


they, with great public spirit, unanimousl 
passed a vote, giving their consent to his ac- 
cepting the appointment of the Board. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


In a letter to the Corresponding Secretary, 


| from the Rev. Daniel Tyerman, well knowa 
| to our readers as one of the Deputation from 


the London Missionary Society to their mis- 
sions in the South Seas, there is the following 


' notice of the progress of Christianity in the 


South Sea Islands, which we insert here, 
though a little out of its proper place. The 


letter is dated, “Canton, China, Nov. 29, 1825.” 


| which not an idolater remains. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





We know of twenty-one islands in those seas, 
in which the Gospel has been embraced—in 
And while I 
would not hold them up as having arrived at 
perfection, I fear no contradiction when I af- 
lirm, that the inhabitants of those islands are 
the most universally and consistently Chris- 
tian of any people upon the face of the earth, 
so far as profession goes; and vast multitudes 
of them, I cannot doubt, are Christians in- 
deed. I feel confident, that the Sandwich 
islands will be in a similar condition, in a few 
years. 

Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet expected to 
sail, in a few days, for Malacea, Penang, and 
Bengal; and hoped to reach England in the 
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spring of 1827. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
To the Officers and Members of Societies and Associations, of 
every name, Auxiliary to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, and to all friends and Patrons 


of Missions to the Heathen. 


CuristiaN BRETHREN, 


The Union lately ratified between the | 


American Board of Commissioners for For- 





| eign Missions and the United Foreign Mis- 


sionary Society has been anticipated with 
eagerness, and is now hailed with joy. by 


Ave. 





LUG. 


pour 
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the active friends and liberal patrons of both | | 
institutions, from one end of the country to the 
other. There is a possibility, however, that | 
the mere expression of grateful feelings may | I. 
so engross the attention, as to call off the mind | 


from the necessity of those exertions, for which i 


the union was intended and desired. Some 


persons may even conclude, that their own ! 


efforts are not so much needed as heretofore, 
since the whole Christian community may \ 
seem to have already taken strong and earnest 
hold of the great and good cause. 





It is to be hoped, indeed, that a great acces- H 
sion of strength will ultimately be gained, in || 
consequence of the union; but this will not || 


arise from the mere fact, that the measure has 
been approved by the most venerable public 
bodies, or that it is a subject of mutual gratu- 
lation with multitudes throughout the land. 
Jt must rather be expected from the increased | 
efforts, for which the union affords so many 
facilities, and from the more gereral impulse 
to active labors and sacrifices, which a kind | 
Providence may make it the means of impart- 
ing. 

, The Christian public will remember, that 
‘he engagements of the United Foreign Mis- | 
onary Society, comprising the debts of that 
nstitution, and the pledges for the current ex- 
penses of the missions till now under its care, 
fall immediately upon the Treasury of the 
Board. It is true, also, that the Auxiliaries of 
that Society are now regarded as the Auxsilia- 
ries of the Board; and, in this capacity, the 
Prudential Committee are happy to consider 
them as included, with others, in that great 
missiouary community, to which these remarks 
are addressed. 

It may be proper to observe here, that as- 
surances were given, by numerous individuals, 
ministers and members of Presbyterian church- 
es, before the union was formed, pledging 
themselves t. a most hearty cooperation with 
the Board, in case that measure should be 
adopted. These pledges will doubtless be 
honorably redeemed; and agents of the Board, 
who may be employed in organizing the friends 
of missions, and calling forth their voluntary 
offerings, will be cordially welcomed. 

Some time must elapse, however, before the 
visits of agents can be expected in all parts of 
our widely extended country; or even in the 
more populous parts, and where the missionary 
cause is most affectionately cherished. So 
gteat is the demand for candidates for the 
ministry, so arduous are the labors of agents, 
and so various are the talents necessary to a 
snecessful prosecution of an agency, that it is 





extremely difficult to engage persons suitably 

| qualified for this service. The work of organ- 
| izing the friends of missions, who expect tp 
bring their contributions to the Treasury of the 
|! Board, is great in itself, and must be accom- 
plished gradually. It is the design of the Com- 
| mittee to urge forward this work, as fast as 
they shall be able, in the hope that the day is 
| not distant, when effectual care shall be taken, 
by the inhabitants of all our cities, towns, and 
| villages, that the claims of the heathen shall 
| be fairly and systematically presented, at least 
once in a year, to every family and every 
person. 

Till this can be done thoroughly, and with 
| @ prospect of a permanent influence, patrons 
| of the cause will see the necessity of acting 
| individually and promptly. They will bear 
‘in mind, as a truth of essential importance, 

that the cause of missions is not the cause of 

the Committee, the Board, or the missionaries, 

either exclusively, or in any such sense as to 
| relieve ministers and Christians generally from 

the obligation of seeing its exigencies, provid- 
| ing for its wants, and identifying its success 
with their highest joys. 

The Committee feel bound, by the most 
solemn and weighty considerations, to request 
of their brethren to determine, each one for 
| himself, what his Saviour requires of him, 
| with reference to this great subject. Can it 
| be denied, that the sending of the Gospel to 


|| the heathen is a duty, which rests on some of 


the plainest passages of the New Testament, 
| and is implied in the very nature of Christian 
benevolence? Can it be doubted, that the 
| prompt and efficient support of all Protestant 
| missions to the heathen is demanded of the 








and religion? And shall not the missions, 
which have originated from our own shores, 
be dear to the hearts of American Christians? 
who are now in 
| the field of arduous labor, and of severe con- 
flict with Satan and his emissaries, be dis- 
tressed with the apprehension, that no fellow- 
| laborers are to be sent to their aid? Shall 
the mission presses, and the mission schools, 
| with the world opening to their salutary influ- 
ences, be limited in their operations by the 
resources now at disposal? Let the inquiry 
rather be made by each individual, whether 
| he has brought his cheerful tribute to this 
| sacred cause, sufficient in amount to measure 
| and prove his hearty attachment to it? Has 
| this generous tribute been repeated, as often 
| as the blessings of his Heavenly Father have 
' returned upon him with the revolving sea- 














sons? Are there no arrears? Would he be 
willing to leave the world without giving some 
other practical evidence of the value, which 
he sets upon the Gospel? If these questions 


can all be answered to his entire satisfaction; | 


if he can truly say he has done all, which God 
could justly require of him in this respect, 
has he not friends and neighbors,whom he 
might stimulate to the same fidelity by his ex- 
hortations and his example? And is he not 
called upon to spend a portion of his time and 
influence, that others may be brought to take 
an active part in this divine enterprise? 

The present juncture is “eminently the sea- 
son for peculiar exertions. The attention of 
our churches has been extensively called to 
the subject of the union, now happily con- 
summated. Several missions under the care 
of the Board have recently been favored with 
remarkable success. The advancement of the 
work is, in many places, more rapid than had 
been anticipated; and, in no instance, are the 


discouragements so great, as to justify the least | 


hesitation, in regard to the duty of going for- 


ward. Ast all the missions now in existence, 


there is room for more enlarged operations; 
and, at some, the demand for aid is imperi- 
ous, and should be irresistible. In many re- 
gions of the earth, hitherto untrodden by the 
foot ofa missionary, the way is preparing for 
evangelical labors. Western Africa and North 
West America present claims upon the com- 
passion of American Christians, which must 
speedily be regarded. Why should. not the 
great business of preaching Christ to the na- 
tions advance with all the power and celerity, 
which the united, liberal, and universal pat- 
ronage and influence of the Christian commu- 
nity can impart? And why should not every 
individual, ,whose heart burns with love to 
souls, and to the Saviour who died for them, 
take good care that himself be not deficient, 
however it may be with others? 

At the close of these remarks, the Com- 
mittee would offer a few words of exhortation 
to the officers of Auxiliary Societies and As- 
sociations, whose annual meetings are ap- 
proaching. 

The best organization, which human inge- 
nuity can devise, will not of itself accomplish 
any thing. The self-moving power of holy 
zeal must be present, and the organization 
must be viewed as only affording facilities for 
the best efforts, and not at all as dispensing with 
these éfforts. A Society can do nothing, un- 
less its officers act; and it can do nothing 
thoroughly and {effectually, unless they act 
with spirit and jntelligence. Is it too much 
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to ask, then, that each officer of an Auxiliary, 
or of an Association, should do all that can be 
expected of one in the station which he occupies, 
The constitutions are plain; and the course of 
duty is marked out in Missionary Papers and 
Circulars, which have been extensively dis- 
tributed. Much depends upon all the officers, 
but especially upon the Secretaries, Treasur- 
ers and Collectors. The Treasurer of each 
Association may advantageously remind the 
Collectors, in good season, of the duties as- 
signed them; and the Collectors, in all their 
solicitations, will evince that they dread a 
diminution of the annual payments, as a ca- 
lamity, and will urge their increase, as a thing 
reasonable in itself, expected by the church 
and the world, and absolutely indispensable to 
the highest prosperity of the work, in which 
all are professedly engaged. 

There have been cases, in which the mem- 
bers of Auxiliary Societies have been distress- 
ed and mortified te find their contributions 
diminished, after it was too late to remedy the 
evil for that year. The defect was, that the 
proper exertions were not made previously to 
the annual meeting. 


pS 
NOTICE. 


Mosrs ALLEN, Esq. Broadway, N. Y. late 
Treasurer of the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, has kindly consented to act as an 
Agent of the Board, in receiving and transmit- 
ting monies contributed. Mr. Joun P. Ha- 
VEN, corner of Broadway and John Street, 
N. Y., isalsoan Agent for the same purpose, 
and for the Missionary Herald. 

Societies and individuals are respectfully 
requested to remit all monies now collected 
for the Board, in such season that the partic- 
ulars may be acknowledged at the close of 
the annual accounts, which takes place on 
the last day of August. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF AUXILIARIES. 


Vermont.—The Auxiliary Society of Rut- 


land County, held its first Anniversary at- 


Poultney,on the 29th of June. In addition to 
the customary Reports, a sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Beriah Green, and addresses 
made by the Hon. John Langdon, the Rev. 
Amos Drury, and the Rev. Mr. Cowles, who 
attended in behalf of the Parent Institution. 


FORMATION OF ASSOCIATIONS. 
CONNECTICUT.—Fairfield Co. Bridgeport. Gent. 


Asso. Dea. Wim. De Forest, Pres. Isaac Sherman, 
Esq. V. Pres. Joseph Wood, £sq. Sec. Mr. Syiva- 
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Barnstable co. West, Ms. Rev. D. Hunn, Tr. 


Berkshire co. Ms. J. W. Robbins, Tr. 








Donations. 


DONATIONS, 


“FROM JUNE QlsT, To JULY 20TH, INCLUSIVE. 


I, AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Falmouth, E. so. Gent. and La. =. 27 ‘51 
W. so. Gent. and La. 

Sandwich, Cal. cong. so. 

West Barnstable, Gent. and La. 





A friend, 49 
Barrington, Gent. 177 
La. 35 13 
Mon. con. 6 00 
Dona. 1 co 
Becket, La. 12 80 
Dalton, Gent. 13 19 | 
Lu 27 35 1} 
Egremont, Gent. 10 27 i! 
La. 12 44 | 
Hinsdale, Gent. $1 13 H 


La. (of which | 
to constitute the Rev. WIL- | 
LIAM A. HAWLEY an | 
Honorary Member of the 1 
Board, 50:) 46 87 | 
Gent. 20 59 | 
I ' 

| 











21 30 

Braintree and Wey- 
mouth, Union so. Gent. 152 50 
Bridgewater, Trin. so. Gent. 26 28 
La. 17 55 
Halifax, Gent. 43 63 
La, 46 09 
Hanover, Directors, 17 00 


Middleboro’ N.par.Mrs.J. Gurney, 5 00 


Plympton, Directors, 4 00 

Randolph, E. par. Gent. 1 00 

Scituate, Directors. 19 00 

Weymouth, S. par. Rev. W. Tyler, 2 00 
2 69—-634 33 

Rockingham co. East, N.H.T.H. Miller, Tr. 

Brentwood, A friend, 1 00 

Dover, La. 23 75 

Durham, Gent. ~ 15 00 

La. 18 75 

Hampton, Gent. 19 60 

La. 19 00 

c. box, for Cher. miss. 1 87 

Kingston, a. 13 83 
Rochester, friend, 1 00—~-113 20 


A 
Rockingham co. West, N. H. W. Eaton, Tr. 
20 00 





Lanesborough, a 14 47 Chester, Gent. 
Lee, Cent. 74 3 Deerfield, — a - 
sa. 41 . = 
Lenox, Gent. 67 36 } Plaistow, a nt. 4 ne 
as “aa |! Rutland Co. Vt. J.D. Butler, Tr. (in part,) 41 05 
New Marlboro’ N. Gent. 12 00 {| Zork: co. Me. O. Burnham, Tr. 
la. 19 00 i Alfred, — ; = 
wes Indiv i 5 Indiv. 1 00 
Otis Genk, 8 o8 Berwick, A friend, 50 
P a 9 70 Buxton, Gent. 1175 
_ : s¢ j La. 12 84 
Peru, Gent. 45 00 | A friend, 400 
La. 18 00 H 
Pittsfield, Gent. 103 55 | A friend for hea. chil oa 
© >? a ie a7 
Richmond ll po | Kennebunk. Benev. gent. for Choc- 
mond, 7 31 r I taw and Cherokee schools, 21 00 
Sandisfield, Geut. 33 50 ee ae 
as 45 80 {} ee < 
Shemiely, Gent. «00 ||, | Rennebunkpert, ta ao 
- -< 00 {| Saco and Biddeford, Gent.(of which 
Stockbridge, Gent. 3 18 i oA gga Cogswell at —, » 
— oh 1 La. (of wh 
le ich for Jonathan Cogs- 
Do. North, Gent. = = | wel at Mayhew, ie) 66 
Tyringham, Gent. he | bay eas $7 70 : 
- . == * A lady, 30 
Williamstown, a = -” | Wells, tng 11 38 
76 21 : — 
Williams College asso. 15 86 Le, re 
w indsor, Gent. 47 50 } 314 o7 
' La. (of which 60—-3 
. a the Rev. GOR- Ded. expenses, 13 47 
N DORRANCE an . — > 
Honorary Member of the Total from the above Auxiliary Societies, $3,075 14 
Board, 50;) 53 00 
roy || Il VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONA- 
1,4 ian . 
Ded. counterfeit notes, 3; : TIONS. 
Jersey bank do. 7;——10 00—1,447 30 . 
Hartford co. Ct. J. Re Woodbridge, Tt. Aewerehc H. 1S, Wiens CS Ss Tlie 
erlin, (Kensington so.) Fem. | Albany, Ne ¥ A friend, 50 00 
e. 415 ' > 
uiield? Bem, con. 5 12 Amesbtiry Ms. Indiv. in W. par. by Rev. Dr. a 
vlastenbury, Juv. asso. 3 18 <hg 
Windsor, (Wintonbury so.) Gent. 12 25 os Ms. Av. of a museum, by Misses 1 50 
Kg toe + 33 66 || Arkport, N. Y. J. HW 5 00 
Litchfield cy age Po . yo among Me. La. asso. 32 35 
: chfield co. Ct. F. Deming, ‘fr. (in part,) 200 00 Aurora, N. ¥. Mon. con. by A. Thomas, 12 00 
New Haven city, Ct. C. J. Salter, Tr. ‘Avon, N. ¥. Gent. asso. 431; La. asso, 12.06; by 
=. eee eS ese sa || _ Rev- A. D. Rady. 16 37 
Pal. mis Ms. E. Alden, T rip. 7 00 57 5 Boston, Ms. badier "for a bell at Carmel, 15.50; 
wry Pal a School street Sab. school for Josiah Vinton 
Av. of “Memoirs of Mrs Dexter,” 4 59 in Ceylon, 6.44; c. box in J. Gulliver's 
Abington, Ist-par. Gent. 114 42 shop, 9c. e 22 89 
aul _ z = Brimfield, Monson, Palmer, Western and Hol- 
om —- 1 vr: land, Ms. Union char. so. cope. by com. of 
“ee Ji 1} trustees, 40.74; subs. 14; Monson, chh. con 
: peice on a4 trib, £2.15; Fem. for.miss. asso, 32.07; Palmer, 
3d par, Gent. 3 70 








2o4 


do. do. 9.09; E. Noveross, for M. Herald, 

1,50; R. Merrick, 1; Thomas Lodge, 

for distrib. of the Scriptures in Palestine, 17; 197 55 
Butternuts, N. Y. First cong. chh. fem. so. 7.75; 


do. so. 9; dona. 1; by A. Thomas, 17 75 


Champion, N. Y. Mon. con. by A. Thomas, 3 00 
Chary, N.Y. Mrs. A. Hubbeil, 5 00 
Clinton, N. Y. Av. of industry in Miss Royce’s 
A. Thomas, 

Columbus, N. A benev. so. 1; Rev. C. apr 

am 10; \. 
Danville, we Ls asso. 45 54 
Dedham, Ms. Mater. asso. fur Anna Bates in 

Cey 20 00 
Deposit, N. Y. Mon. con. by Rev. Dr. Porter, 20 00 
Dorchester, Ms. La. for John Codman in Cey- atte 

a] 

Dunstable, Ms. La. asso. 41 65 
Fast Bridgewater, Ms. Fem. cent so. 6 00 
Enosburg, Vt. La. asso. by Rev. G. Cowles, 6 50 
Germantown,Pa. Union pray. meeting in Presb. 

ehh. 20 00 
Green, N. Y. Indiv. by A. ‘Thomas, 1 50 
Greenbush, N.Y. T. S. Wickes, 5, J. Alden, 

com. on M. Herald, 2.08, 7 08 


Greenville, N.Y. E. Reed, by Rev. Dr. Porter, 200 00 
Hallowell, Me. M. box of E. Bond, 2; Gent. 
asso. 18.50; La. asso. 13.08, 33 58 
Hamilton, N. Y. W. Welton, m. f. by A. 
= 1 


‘Thomas, , 

Hampden, Ms. Miss. so. 

Hamp. Chris. Dep. Ms. Northampton, Charles 
Starkweather and wife, (constituting the 
former an Honorary Member of the Board.) 
$00; a friend, 5; ¢. box by D. Miller, 1.08; 
Easthampton, youth's so. for wes. miss. 10,52; 
Hatfield, Fem. char. so. 2.25; Huttonsville, — 

5 
22 50 


2 00 
is ll 


Va. mon. con. for wes. miss. 2.56, 
Hanover, E. par. N. H. Agri. miss. so. 
Harpersfield, N. Y. D. Penfield, by Rev. Dr. 


‘orter, 
Hartwick and Fly Creek, N. Y. Found in box 
at Emmaus, 50 
Hit, e, Vt. J. B. Hungerford, by H. Janes, 
Holliston, Ms. A friend, 3 00 


Huntington, Ct. J. Perry, by Rev.T. Punderson, 25 00 , 


20 19 
12 00 


Jamaica, L. 1. Mon. con. in Presb. chh. 
. N. ¥. Mon. con. 
Jonesboro, ‘Ven. Fem. miss. so. by Rev. D. A. 





50 
Leyden, N. Y. M. f. by A. Thomas, 400 
Litchfield, N. Y. (Norwich so.) mon. con. by do. 9 26 
L - ¥. Mon. con. by do. d 5 00 
Lubec, Me. Mon. con. for wes. miss. 5 00 
Ludlow, Vt. Rev. P. Read, 2 00 | 
N. ¥. Mon. con. by A. Thomas, 12 00 
Marlboro’, Vt. Fem. cent so. 12 00 
Mason, N. H. A lady, 1 50 
Mason Hali,N.C. Fem. benev. so. of Haw- 
field and Cross Roads cong. 20 00 
Massachusetts, A fem. 1 » for Pal. miss. by 
Rev. W. Fay, 1 
’ Ms. Mon. ¢on. in 2d chh. 27.09; E. 
and §S. Rich, m. f. 1; 
Mentz, N.Y. First Presb. so. mon. con. by A. 
Thomas, 2 50 | 
Mexico, N. Y. Char. so. by do. 3 63 
Middleboro’, Ms. Mon. con. in ist chh. 28 27 
Milton, Vt. La. asso. by Rev. @. Cowles, 15 50 
Moscow, N. Y. Mon. con. by A. Thomas, 18 23 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mon. con. by do. 30 00 
Nantucket, Ms. Char. so. and read. so. fur Ab- 
ner Morse at the w. Is “ 
, bis. Benet. so. for Samuel Spring 
at 30; for Luther F. Dimmick in 
Ceylon, 12; asso. for relief of the Jews, for 
distrib. of New ‘Testament and relig. tracts 
among the Jews, 28.81, 70 81 
New Haven, N. Y. H. Nichols, by A. Thomas, 3 50 
New Haven, Ct. La. so. fur the Jews, by T. 
Dwight, 50 48 
North nfard, Ct. La. cent so, 16.12; Mrs. S. 
i 20; by T. Dwight, 36 12 


ret a N. Y. Fem. so. in 2d 
ou 


Quincey, 


8 


2451 - 





| 





o 
| Paxton, Ms. A box, fr. young la. read. and char. 


Donations. 


Sherburne, N.Y. M. box, 3; do. 1; by A. Thomas, 4 00 
Springfield, Ms. Fem. char. read. so. 55 09 
Swanton, Vt. Mon. con. and coll. at sacra. occa. 
by H. Janes, 12 04 
Tewksbury, Ms. Gent. asso. 13.87; La. (of 
which for Jacod Coggin in Ceylon, 20;) 23.13; 
by Rev. G. Cowles, 37 00 
Thomaston and Wiscasset, Me. New Jerusa- 
lem Royal Arch Chapter, for dissem. the serip. 31 00 
Troy, N. Y. Mrs. Warn, for Richard Warn in 
Ceylon, 10 00 
Trumbull co.O. A Lady, 3 50 
Utica, N. ¥. La. of the Presb. societies, for ed. 
fem. chil. in India, 93.68; mon. con. 15.46; a 
young convert, 2; by A. Thomas, 
Verona, N. Y. Av. of oats by do. 
Washington City,Mary Anna King, 4th pay. 
fur Philip Doddridge at Union, 
Waterford, Me. La. sth pay. for Lincoin Rip- 
ley, in Ceylon, 
Waterford, N. ¥. La. by Mrs. A. House, 
West Hanover, Pa. Mon. con. 14.60; Hanover 
Asso. 27.90; 
Williston. Vt. Fem. 60. 
Wiison, N. Y. Mon. con. by A. Thomas, 
Vinslow, Me. Mon. con. 
Woodbridge, Ct. La. cent so. for the Jews, by 
T. Dwight, 
Worcester, Ms. A friend, by D. Hale, 
Wiythe co. Va. Fem. tract so. 2d pay. for 
Catharine Rawlings Brown at Brainerd, 15 00 
Wythe and Mentgomery co. Va. Miss. so. 15 00 
Amount of donations acknowledged in the preceding 
lists, $5,543 68. 


Ill. LEGACIES. 

Boston, Ms. Mrs. Sarah Bowdoin Dearborn, 
dece’d, by ‘IT. L. Winthrop and R. Sullivan, 
Ex’rs. 

Westmoreland, N. H.Gratia Bragg, dee'd, by 
Rev. Z. S. Barstow, 3 36 

Whately, Ms. Thomas Sanderson, dee'd, thro’ 
the Hamp. Chr. Dep. 200 


~ _— 
eu % we 
SE suse 88 8 SF 


s 
Om 


oom 


lV. 
South Mansfield, Ct. Fem. working asso. 


MISSION COLLEGE IN CEYLON. 
50 00 


V. DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &ce. 


Acworth, N.H. 6 pair shoes fr. D. Campbell. 
Amherst, N. H. 


box, fr. ladies, by A. E. 
Stuart. , 
Athens, Pa. Clothing, fr. ladies, for Creek 
Path 30 31 


ath, 

Augusta, Me. A box of medicines, &e. from S. 
E. ‘Tappan, for Rev. W. Goodell, Beyroot, 

Chester,N.H. A box,for Mrs.Clarissa E.Frost,Bombay. 

Ellsworth, Ct. 2 flannel, fr. ladies. 

Fairfield, Ct. A box, for Sandw. Isl. miss. 

Glastenbury, Ct. 50 pr. shoes, fr. D. and N, 
Hubbard. 

Hanover, N.H. A box, fr. indiv. for Rev. Henry 
Woodward, Ceylon. 

Hartwick and Fly Creek, N. Y. A box, fi. 
benev. so. rec'd at Emmaus. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Clothing fr. ladies, for Creek 
Path, 38 56 

Keene, N. H. Pantaloons, fr. a laboring man, 
for Dwight. 

ine eld, Ct. Books, fr. Miss Pierce, fur Creek 

ath, 

Newburyport, Ms. 2 boxes, for Rev. Win. Rich- 
ards, at the Sandw. Is!,.books, fr. C. Whipple, 
(value at retail prices,) 3 


6 00 


20 00 


so. for west. miss. _ 18 09 
Wiscasset, Me. 13 shirts, fr. la. asso. 
Unknown, A box, for Dr. John Scudder, Ceylon. 


The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
Manufacturers and ob f 

Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions of 
the Scriptures, school- s, tracts, &c. at Bombay, 
and at the Sandwich Islands. 

Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, &c. for all the missions and mission s¢ . 
especially for the’Sandwich Islands. 

hoes of a good quality, of all sizes, far persons of 
both sexes; principally tor the Indian missious. 

Blankets, coverlets, sheets, &c. 

Fulled cloth,and domestic cottons of all kinds 
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